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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





VOLUME. The anticipated decline of 
residential building during June happily 
failed to materialize, with volume for the 
first two weeks equal to the first two 
weeks in May, and up 100 per cent over 
the same period last year. Dodge's figure 
for the 37 Eastern States during the period 
was $25,779,200. Non-residential construc- 
tion was up slightly from last year, but 
not enough to cheer anybody. 

Because of the slackening in public 
works, the total construction volume for 
the January 1-June 15 period was off from 
last year’s total for the same period— 
$615,038,300, as against $790,574,900. If 
the President’s works program tends build- 
ing-ward, as the Construction League of 
the U. S. was demanding last month, the 
end of the year is likely to bring 1935's 
total considerably out in front. 

Most of the residential building (ap- 
proximately 60 per cent) is speculative, 
and unfortunately there is no accurate 
gauge of sales. From scattered reports, 
however, sales seem to be following close 
behind construction, which is in many ways 
the healthiest sign in the industry. 


LABOR. Organized building labor was 


beset with dual woe last month. The in- 
tramural contest over the Building Trades 
Department seemed no closer to a satis- 
factory conclusion when the old McDon- 
ough faction, representing a large group of 
small unions, refused to attend an elec- 
tion called by President William Green. 
Whether a legal decision will finally de- 
termine which of the Green or McDonough 
groups is really the Building Trades De- 
partment, or whether it will be fought out 
in local feuds, remained a question. 

The second woe was an even greater 
one. Using General Johnson’s New York 
works program for a test ruling, Harry 
Hopkins ruled that prevailing wages would 
not be paid on public works projects. Un- 
doubtedly he had weighed the political 
consequences of such a decision with his 
White House chief. And having weighed 
them, he must have known what he was 
risking. Because he finally decided to take 
the risk, not a few interpreters were ready 
with the explanation that the President 
was seeking not only the payment of less 
than union wages on public works projects, 
but that he was taking that means of driv- 
ing down wages on private as well as pub- 
lie projects. Such a move, in the opinion 
f almost every member of the building 
industry, except the union leaders, would 
lo more to stimulate building than any 
ther thing. The President could not pos- 
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sibly go on record as favoring lower wage 
scales, but he could in the name of spread- 
ing employment limit wages on public 
works. That the lowering of wage scales 
on one type of project would lead to lower 
wages on other types seemed a conclusion 
almost safe from dispute. 


BONDS UP. When construction con 
tracts fell off in 1929, and again in 19380, 
from their all-time high in 1928, it was 
the fall in real estate bond and _ stock 
financing that caused it, and not a drop 
in institutional or individual lending. This 
is a fact which, in view of the current dis- 
repute of mortgage bond financing, has 


lem to be solved by the very ones whose 
mistakes have won his censure. If for no 
other reason than that they know the prob 
lem and its implications better than any 
one else. 

Meanwhile, the pulse of the commercial 
building industry was still to be measured 
by tracing the trends in the value of 
the real estate bonds of the past era. That 
pulse has been extremely faint, but can 
be reported to be slightly less so, and 
measure-taking—which had ceased—has 
been resumed again by the dealers in these 
securities. Three recent studies have been 
made, all of which are dulled by the mul 


tiplicity of outstanding issues (Sculley 





Deputy Catharine 


been little placarded by the building in- 
dustry, either in or out of Washington, in 
its effort to regain its fundamental place 
in the scheme of things. It suggests the 
industry's biggest present job: drastic re- 
vision of financing methods which in the 
past have brought an unmistakable meas- 
ure of overbuilding, servilitude to build- 
ing operation labor, untold woe to in- 
vestors, and undue business to many a 
sharp lawyer. Present pitifully low totals 
for commercial building contracts are thor- 
oughly secondary results, although they 
point out the need of concentration on 
the probler. by the entire industry. 

It is apparently not going to be so much 
a matter of “driving all the racketeers and 
chiselers out of the housing and real estate 
business,” as Dr. Walter Pitkin demands 
in “Let’s Get What We Want,” as a prob- 
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Deputy Walsh 


Brothers & Co., an extinct Manhattan bond 
house, once issued an 86-pege list of them, 
in fine type) and the consequent impos- 
sibility of arriving at any truly accurate 
conclusions. 

Perhaps the most reliable of these, by 
Griffith, Wagenseller & Durst, of Los An- 
geles, has held to 53 identical issues, the 
general market value of which has in 
creased practically 50 per cent over what 
it was at the end of 1932. Issues have been 
switched in Amott, Baker & Co.’s 200-issue 
index of Eastern bonds. Just as unreliable 
as a definite index of the industry’s true 
state was a chart of 250 selected issues 
published last month by Eli Watson & Co. 
(see cut). But it radiated some genuine 
rays of cheer through its obvious custom 
tailoring, and provided some interesting 
data as to which types of property have 








shown gains 


These stirrings, bespeaking a reviving 
market for real estate securities, were 
backec up by other factors, succinctly out- 


lined in a recent report of the Real Estate 
of the Investment 

Excerpt: “The 
funds and the dif- 


Securities Committee 
Bankers’ 


excess of investible 


Association. 





International 


Dissenter Allen 


satisfactory returns 
should soon force insurance companies and 


ficulty of obtaining 


savings banks to purchase good real estate 


issues, and serve to reduce interest costs 


thereon.” 


DEPUTIES. With far less excitement 
than the events warranted, the Federal 
Housing Administration changed Deputy 
Administrators last month. To succeed 
J. Howard Ardrey, the Dallas-New York 
banker who had charge of Titles II and 
IIIf, the President moved up Robert M. 
Catharine assistant 
and to succeed Albert L. 
who returned to General Motors, 
Walsh was called from New 
take charge of Title I. 


Years of experience in real estate and 


from his post as 
Deane, 
Arthur 
Jersey to 


deputy, 


mortgage banking, plus a willingness to 
listen to people outside as well as inside 
New York are part of Catharine’s quali- 
Although he lacks Ardrey’s gift 
talking, 
associates as a hard worker, 
ing of the promotion. 

As vice president of Edison Industries, 
Arthur Walsh has the promotional per- 
spicacity required in his new job. His 
handling of Jersey’s FHA has been one 
of the bright spots of the program. 

Again Washington began 
that as soon as Congress adjourns, the 
President will name a new FHAdmin- 
istrator to replace Acting Administrator 
Stewart McDonald. Unfortunately the 
taken on a decided plum-like 


fications. 


for hard he is regarded by his 


well deserv- 


whispering 


job has 


character, which probably means that the 


new man will be a politician first, and a 
mortgage man second. 
HOUSING BLOW. Despite Ickes’ 


belligerent reception of the Cincinnati 
housing decision, denying the Govern- 


ment’s right to condemn land for housing, 
the offices of Director A. R. Clas of 
PWA’s Housing Division were noticeably 
gloom-struck by the news. 
observers thought, 


Not so much, 
because the decision 
would hamper progress, but because it 
was the first time that anyone had ever 
succeeded in upsetting the dictatorial 
attitude which the Housing Division has 
assumed toward local desires. 

It is unlikely that the Government will 
take an appeal to the Supreme Court, for 
though social welfare may be on its side, 
the law obviously is not. The decision, 
specifically upholding the opinion of Judge 
Charles I. Dawson of Louisville 
demnation 


con- 
proceedings brought in that 
city, was a two-to-one ruling, the dissenter 
Judge Florence Allen, newly ap- 
pointed to the bench by the President. 
What effect the ruling would have on 


being 
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the future activities of the Housing Dj 
sion was a question that Secretary Ick 
immediately answered. “We are not goi: 
to stop this work merely because of 

striction of the condemnation 
Three courses are 
either obtaining vacant land, (2) buildin; 
where the U. S. can buy all the land d 
rectly from cooperative owners, and (3 
turning over the problem of property 
assembly to the cities. 


pow er 
open to him: (| 


Although the last plan seemed the most 
sensible in view of decisions upholding 
the right of local housing authorities to 
condemn land for the same purpose, it 


was very unlikely that Secretary Ickes 
would adopt it. From the first, he has 


refused to delegate any more power to 
local groups than he has been forced to- 
and to permit them to buy land, which 
offers such well recognized opportunities 
for profiteering, is something that would 
disturb the honest Secretary’s sleep. 

It seemed probable that future Govern- 
ment housing would be accomplished with- 
out slum clearance, and sites chosen in 
undeveloped areas, where the problem of 
land acquisition is comparatively simple. 
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LETTERS 


Frank Watson’s Book 


| Mr. Watson’s book brings together 
an interesting collection of facts, but I find 
myself in disagreement pretty much from 
start to finish with his use of them. For 
example, to consider the relation through 
time of owned and rented homes, and not 
take account of the shift that took place 
during the last three decades in changing 
home ownership from approximately 
ownership in fact to “buy on a margin” 
is a grave fault in a serious piece of work. 
Neither can I understand how anyone, in 
dealing with this problem, could so com- 
pletely ignore the question of the differen- 
tial distribution of income. For it is out 
of this differential dstribution that the 
housing problem arises. 

It seems to me that Mr. Watson over- 
looks entirely the fact that the use of habil- 
itations is an act of consumption. 
What he proposes, I take it, is funda- 
mentally a scheme for increasing our items 
of pecuniary wealth by issuing a greater 
volume of credit in respect to consump- 
tion. This argument, and the remainder 
of the book, strike me as being very much 
along the line of what took place after 
Alice had passed through the looking glass! 


Freperick L. ACKERMAN 
New York City 


Forum: 
.. . This is the best brief text book on 
the building situation that I have seen. 
While the author discusses briefly 
present sales methods he fails to show 
what manufacturers can do by adopting 
more efficient, more aggressive sales meth- 
ods to improve conditions. The whole prob- 
lem, of course, is centered in lack of sales 
volume, and while this in some measure is 
due to the difficulties mentioned above it 
is a question whether these difficulties are 
the cause of low volume or the low volume 
is the cause of the difficulties. At any rate 
it is quite generally agreed that if manufac- 
turers would take the initiative and apply, 
say, automobile sales methods to the build- 
ing industry, many of the problems con- 
fronting the industry would be eliminated. 
Oil burner manufacturers and refrigerator 
manufacturers have already done this with 
success. The rest of the building material 
people have become so dependent on con- 
tractors and subcontractors, who lack sales 
alility, that they are reluctant to change 
to more modern marketing methods. Of 
ccurse, any change must be gradual be- 
¢ use of investments in the old system, but 
' >» few manufacturers recognize what a 
ze potential market is being lost by 
ring what will one day be an inevitable 
‘ssity. This sales problem, I think, is 
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the most important in the industry; more (temporary 


aggressiveness from this angle will go a 
long ways in solving the other problems of 
costs and financing methods. 

Sroweit M. Mears 


Metuchen, N. J. 


Excerpts from Frank Watson's “ Housing 
Problems and Possibilities in the United 
States”’ first appeared in Tur Forum, June, 
1935, p. 592, then in a limited edition pub- 
lished by Tue Forum. Now it may be pur- 
chased from Harper & Brothers for $1.25 a 


bound copy.—Eb. 
Neutra’s Neophytes / 


Forum: 

Architecture is advancing into a stage 
where routine work, as turned out by a 
routine organization, is considerably less 
significant and a steady experimental spirit, 
balanced by professional conscientiousness, 
is very much required. 

All members of the new architec- 
tural office must be permeated by that 
devoted professional spirit which causes a 
spontaneous contribution of what every 
one is called to contribute in proportion 
to his experience, ability and to the length 
of time he has partaken in the work of the 
organization. It should rather resemble the 
experimentally efficient and reliable organi- 
zation for planning airships or ocean liners 
than the old style architectural office that 
was divided dualistically into a department 
for formalistic art and one for the fulfill- 
ment of utilitarian requirements. 

Without romantically imitating a pre- 
cedent, we must recognize the merits of 
the medieval construction guilds. They 
formed a steady framework and container 
into which flowed for assimilation a steady 
stream of young talent and good will to 
acquire experience; not in order to com- 
pete, but to cooperate with and in due time 
replace the diminishing efforts of the 
elders. New people were trained and old 
people died out, but the organization 
lasted, had a natural, a biological develop- 
ment and warranted a natural development 
of technical and designing ideas without 
hectic and sensational novelties every 
spring and fall. 

The next decade of architectural history 
will not be marked by isolated originality, 
but will bring credit to organizations 
which in their teamwork have acquired a 
competence comparable with the apparent 
competence of the old recognized routine 
office and its archeological library. 

The founder of this office, therefore, has 
decided to broaden its scope without aban- 
doning too much of the quality, by training 
a younger generation to share in his work, 
responsibilities and income in proportion 
to the capacity and experience which each 
of the new members of the organization 
can invest according to his judgment. 

In the relation between the architect 
and his apprentices, assistants, collabora- 
tors, the following is understood: 


1. An aspirant for a permanent position 


monthly 
tuition fee and pursue their studies on such 
media as the current office work may sup- 
ply) must, after not less than four months 
of apprenticeship, declare his intention and 
then according to his rating by the archi- 
tect will notice for how much 


students pay a 


receive 
longer he may have to continue apprentice- 
ship before receiving the status of an 
assistant. 


2. When accepted as assistant, he will 
receive wages according to the architect's 
judgment not exceeding 15 per cent of the 
net income from such portions of the pro- 
fessional work on a certain job as he has 
been sharing by his effort. 


3. He shall continue to work in the 
status of an assistant until according to 
the judgment of the architect his ability 
promises his acceptance as a collaborator. 


$. When accepted as collaborator he is 
expected, and promises, to handle at least 
one job at a time with complete respon- 
sibility, doing such work in office and field, 
in conversation with contractors and 
clients, as may be delegated to him by the 
architect, with the conscientiousness and 
precision of an experienced and loyal asso- 
ciate of the architect. Results are gauged, 
not working hours counted. 


5. When the collaborator proves these 
qualities and his sustained interest in the 
job delegated to him his name will, in all 
publications of such work, appear as that 
of the official collaborator on this job and 
he will receive 30 per cent of the net in- 
come from it, or from those portions in 
which he has shared by his work. 


6. The collaborator is expected to per- 
fect his ability to handle two or more jobs 
at a time in a reliable and responsible 
manner and direct and guide a number of 
assistants, whom the architect will install 
as his aides, subordinated to and super- 
vised by him. His income will naturally 
increase with the number of jobs he proves 
capable of handling and the number of 
assistants he can supervise without decreas- 
ing the precision and quality of the work. 


7. Any job acquired by an assistant or 
collaborator by true merit of his personal 
contact and individual effort shall yield 
20 per cent of its net income, in addition 
to the regular compensation, to the mem- 
ber acquiring it and shall otherwise be 
handled like all other jobs. 


8. On special occasions the architect may 
invite the combined work of several col- 
laborators and arrange accordingly for 
compensation of participants. 


9. Any member accepting the confidence, 
the credit and the advantages given to as- 
sistants and official collaborators acknowl- 
edges the permanency of this relation. And 
enters into the spirit of a perpetual organi- 
zation for that sustained responsibility and 
professional service, which has in the past 
been ordinarily associated with a single 


(Continued on page 8) 








LETTERS 
(Continued from page 7) 


person who acts as employer of more or 
less temporary and irresponsible help. 

10. In the course of natural events the 
activity of the architect will decrease and 
the participation and influence of the col- 
laborators will increase. Assistants will 
advance to collaborators, aspirants to as- 
sistants. It is desired and in the interest 
of the work that all these natural changes 
should be friendly understood and han- 
dled equitably and amicably. Both younger 
and older men shall have a friendly attitude 
toward each other and by proper self- 
criticism maintain that atmosphere in 
which every detail of production, however 
small, appears as what it is: a subject of 
creative effort, integrally and correctly re- 
lated to the whole. It is understood that 
while current events might sometimes press 
toward speedy and exhaustive work, the 
career of a professional and capable archi- 
tect is a life filling issue and must be 
pursued with patience. A serenely develop- 
ing organization of powerful determination, 
such as the one described, will under pres- 
ent and future circumstances obviously 
give more satisfaction to each participant 
than erratic individualistic effort. And cer- 
tainly promote the sound growth of a high 
quality of work. 

Ricuarp J. Neutra 

Los Angeles 


Appraising Architects 


Forum: 

Looking back over more than twenty 
years of practice as a professional architect, 
I can now see some of the opportunities 
for added service which surround the 
architect engaged in a varied practice in 
a moderately sized city. During this 
period, I appeared from time to time, with 
more or less success, as an expert on valua- 
tion before some court or commission. It 
was because of these somewhat isolated 
experiences that the serious study of the 
art of “valuing” or “appraisal of property” 
began to take a share of my time. I see 
now that appraisal might well have been 
added to my habitual service list. 

An architect who is possessed of a keen 
desire for the factual side of his profession 
and delights in the engineering phases of 
his work is pretty well suited to the ex- 
acting work of appraising. It has been my 
observation that architects, like most pro- 
fessional men, drift into certain specialized 
phases of the profession, but most gener- 
ally a thorough going understanding of the 
requirements of housing constitutes the 
basis of the most of the work of this pro- 
fession. If the architect decides to offer 
appraising as part of his continual service 
to a client he starts at least with the 
essential background for the work. 

In my own case after the appearances be- 
fore courts and commissions I found my- 
self equipped with the theory and _ prac- 





tice of estimating costs of reproduction by 
the cube method, and the development of 
units of cost from ever changing material 
and labor “unit In addition to 
this knowledge, it became necessary to in- 
form myself concerning the theories of 
obsolescence, depreciation, and changes in 
values brought about by shifts of the popu- 
lation; to apply those theories; and to ap- 
preciate and recognize trends induced by 
changing social conditions and customs. 

Most professional men have a high re- 
gard for the results being obtained through 
the efforts of mutually helpful profes- 
sional organizations. Data and information 
obtained from such group efforts consist 
of a splendid mixture of the theoretical 
and very practical results obtained through 
actual practice. An organization of this 
type, specializing in housing appraisal 
work, has been just founded under the 
auspices of the United States Building and 
Loan League in Chicago. It is called the 
“Society of Residential Appraisers.” Ef- 
forts toward its development have arisen 
especially in this quarter because it is now 
widely recognized that appraisals are the 
values on which long term investments rest 
secure or unsecure for the future. 

The services of the Society are already in 
performance, the initial undertaking, pub- 
lication of a monthly magazine of scientific 
and professional quality, having material- 
ized in three issues of the “Residential 
Appraisers’ Review.” 

Needless to state, membership is open to 
all persons who seek the common end of 
greater efficiency and a larger remunerative 
success in the appraisal of property. It is 
apparent to me that the qualifications of 
the individual appraiser will be constantly 
raised in the years that lie ahead and as a 
result we can be assured that real ability 
and equipment for this sort of service will 
be more in demand than at any other 
period in the financing of housing projects. 

Fermor S. Cannon. 
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costs.” 


Indianapolis 
Mr. Kastner 


Forum: 

Your label “structural engineer” attached 
to my name in the article on page 26 of 
your July issue is incorrect. 

The structural engineer is Mr. W. 
Krauss, a licensed engineer. The mechan- 
ical engineer is Mr. W. Luff. 

ALFRED KASTNER 


Phi'adelphia, Pa. 
Federal Reserve Competition 


Forum: 

In regard to the results of the competi- 
tion for the Federal Reserve Board Build- 
ing, published in the last issue of Tue 
Forum, permit me to say that the report- 
ing in the form of adequate illustrations of 
the various projects submitted seems to 
me an unusually satisfactory method; and 
I wish to congratulate you on the very 
excellent results. 

Very often plans are reproduced without 


THE 


elevations 


or elevations without Jay 
which, to the professional man, is ext 
unsatisfactory. I think your account ¢ +) 
competition would have been even 0, 
satisfactory had you given space {.. {| 
reproduction of the sections as wel] .. +} 
plans and elevations. However, the a: 
as given is far superior to most repo 


this nature. : 
. ARTHUR Browy., J 


San Francisco 


“Even the layman” 


Forum: 

I congratulate you and all who con 
tribute, in your efforts to produce a firs| 
rate, up-to-date general information pape: 
for the entire building industry—an 
what’s more, in such a way, that even the 
layman better comprehends the amount o! 
time and effort spent by the various divi 
sions within the whole building industry, i: 
their research and experimentation to pro 
duce the best in return for the building dol- 
lars investment that is possible; resulting in 
a better understanding of the intricate de- 
tails and profusion of knowledge in the use 
of these details an architect must have t 
properly serve his client. 

Francis K. Draz 

Cleveland 


. . - damn lucky, these Americans! 


Forum: 

We architects in China are in the same 
time everything, that is real estate work- 
ers, builders, plumbers, lighting and ma- 
chine engineers. It is not like in the home 
lands, we have no large electric powers 
behind us, all we have here is rock. Just 
think, all the other material is brought by 
coolies in small baskets to the building 
site. Every nail, every pound of lime, 
every brick, this all including lumber, 
which comes from Oregon, we have to get 
from elsewhere. How nice do the architects 
have it in the States. Everything is to 
their disposal, trade trained man, minute 
materials, etc., etc. In such conditions it 
is nice to be an architect. 

Yes, your Forum, it is a wonder book, 
it gives one many a good hint and makes 
one think, but in the same time we out 
here some times can get angry, how easy 
and how nice do our friends have it where 
Science works hand in hand with them. 

There is, however, one thing missing in 
Tue Forum and that is a part where 
architects should exchange their daily wor- 
ries and experiences, illustrations from 
various lands in regard to labor, materials, 
regulations, etc., etc. Could that be taken 
up? The fact is that Tue Forum is now 
the real relationship between architects. 
We have all our bad times and also our 
funs; why not exchange them? 

J. L. Lipporte 

Kuling, China 


The Letters columns of Toe Forum are one? 
to all readers for exchanges of “funs and ad 
times.”’—Eb. 
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AL GUST. 


ORUM OF EVENTS 


\ARSHALL FIELD’S 
ROLLING CATALOGUE 


MI arsnaxy Frexp is the biggest wholesale 
house in the Midwest. As such it has more 
than passing interest in the current Mod- 
ernize Main Street campaign for it is the 
Main Streets of the U. S. which sell 
Marshall Field goods and account for its 
prosperity. Last month Marshall Field con- 
tributed a brand new idea to Main Street 
modernizing by putting Main Street on 
wheels. 

Out of Chicago, bound for Peoria chuffed 
a sleek, air conditioned eleven car train, 
“The Merchandise Express.” The cars had 
been stripped of seats, outfitted with 
shelves, counters, indirect lighting. There 
was a sleeping car for the train crew, a 
reception room with service bar, an office 
car with desks, typewriters and teletype 
to the home office in Chicago. The main 
purpose of the train was to show the latest 
Marshall Field products to small town 
stores which cannot often afford to send 
representatives to Chicago to pick up the 
latest trends in merchandize. Cleverly the 
Marshall Field executives kept their desti- 
nations and times of arrival a secret lest 
competitors stage rival shows. But once in 
a town traffic around railway stations was 
stopped as buyers and the curious public 
thronged to see the new train. It was only 
the merchants, however, that Marshall 
Field wished to interest; “The Merchandise 
Express” sells nothing at retail. But for 
sale at wholesale prices was such mer- 
chandise as Czechoslovakian glass, china, 
lamps, stoves, cooking utensils, handker- 
chiefs, linens, toys, sweaters, bathing suits, 
ete. Twenty-four salesmen and one sales 
girl are kept busy selling at the train’s 


Because Main Street cannot come to it, Marshall 
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various stops. A story of the train’s first 
trip: In St. Louis a buyer from Stix, Bauer 
& Fuller placed a large order for gloves. 
The order was teletyped to Chicago and 
next morning the gloves were put on sale. 
,y that afternoon, most of the gloves were 
sold and the buyer returned to the Ex 
press, placed a second order. 


HOMES 


LL ast month two private residences made 
news for two vastly different reasons. One 
was an architectural freak leased by well- 
known Manhattan socialite; the other was 





Gottacho 


JOHN MEAD HOWELLS HOME 


a handsome Georgian house built prior to 
1772 and purchased and restored by John 
Mead Howells, architect son of Novelist 
William Dean Howells. 

What made Mrs. Killiaen Van 
selaer’s new Manhattan house 
ordinary was its narrowness, 9 ft. 6 in., 
and the fact that its entrance is through a 
rear door. A three-story brick building, it 
nestles in old-fashioned Bedford Street 
where, legend has it, it was built to fill up 


Rens- 


extra- 





Field 


an alley that connected Bedford 
Street with a garden. There are fireplaces 


in every room but kitchen and bathroom, 


with two fireplaces in the third floor skylit 
studio. Much of the furniture is miniature 





A\ew York Herald Tribune 


KILLIAEN VAN RENSSELAER HOME 


Nobody in the neighborhood has been able 
to advance a theory as to the age of the 
house or the name of its architect but no 
one has disputed its title as the narrowest 
house on Manhattan Island. It 
many years the residence of Edna St. Vin 
cent Millay. 
John Mead 
was built by Colonel John Stuart, a British 
officer. The carving and wood work of two 
of its rooms were sold several years ago to 
the Minneapolis Museum of Art. This Mu 
seum and New York City’s Metropolitan 
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Howells’ Charleston house 


(Continued on page 12) 
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designed these cars to take Marshall Field to Main Street 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Museum of Art helped Mr. Howells to 
reproduce the original woodwork so exactly 
that photographs reveal no discrepancies 
between the original and the restorations. 
Only exterior changes made by Mr. 
Howells were the removal of some dark 
shutters from the windows, a new coat of 
white paint and the addition of a white 
painted brick wall. 


FIRST TO FOUILHOUX 


Beutevine that the successful design of a 
house to cost between $3,000 and $5,000 is 
one of the major problems now facing the 
architectural profession, the New York 
Chapter, A.1.A., invited its members to 
submit designs in competition. Last month 
these were put on exhibition at the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. The compet- 
ing submissions were distinguished not so 
much by a prevalence of “modern” exam- 
ples of architecture as opposed to “tradi- 
tional” but by the honesty and skill with 
which the architects concentrated on prob- 
lems of plan and circulation. First place 
went to J. André Fouilhoux, partner of the 
late Raymond Hood. Second place was 
won by Theodore Haneman and third by 
Frederick G. Frost. Mr. Fouilhoux won 
fourth place. 

The jury of award consisted of Oliver 
Reagan, chairman; Henry Wright, A. Law- 
rence Kocher, managing editor of The 
Architectural Record; Harvey Stevenson, 
Lewis Welch, Robert McLaughlin, James 
R. Thomson, Frederick J. Woodbridge, 
Ralph Walker, Harold D. Hynds and Mrs. 
Jean Austin. 

The first place design by Mr. Fouilhoux 
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rirooe 


(which is reproduced above) calls for the 
house placed at the front of a 50-foot lot 
with the rear of the lot given to a garden. 
The program described a dwelling to be 
occupied by a family of four, two adults 
and two children. The garage indicated in 
the drawings is optional. Mr. Fouilhoux’s 
construction specifications are illustrated 
and described in Products and Practice, 
page 22. 


AMERICAN FURNITURE MART 


F or the past several years designers and 
magazines have insisted upon hailing 
modern furniture as being, with pros- 
perity and the building boom, just around 
the corner. But the canny wholesalers 
of furniture have continued to pay scant 
attention to modern, considering it a poor 
third in sales appeal to the customary 
amorphous type of  furniture—“‘com- 
mercial” or “Borax” to the trade—and to 
Early American. This year, the largest, 
noisiest and perhaps most significant of 
wholesale showings of furniture revealed 
that the wholesalers were changing their 
minds. 

The American Furniture Mart opened 
in Chicago in July, two weeks later than 
usual, and attracted an all-time record 
number of buyers. For two weeks, some 
7,000 of them punched and fiddled with 
enough pieces to fill 1,700,000 sq.ft. of 
space. What surprised the buyers most 
was the fact that the long heralded de- 
cline of Early American had finally 
arrived. Where last year’s Mart gave 30 
per cent of its space to Early American, 
this year’s screwed it down to a niggardly 








THE 








Prize winning design in the New 
York Chapter A.I.A. Competition 
for a $3,000 to $5,000 house. Archi- 
tect: J. André Fouilhoux. For con- 


struction details see page 22. 


8.4 per cent. “Borax” furniture, as usual, 


headed the list with 37.2 per cent of 
space. Modern advanced from 26 per 
cent last year to 29.7 this year. English 


came next and French 
trailed Early American 
The significance of this change in em- 
phasis and space allotment is understood 
when you realize that the orders placed 
at the American Furniture Mart will later 
account for 70 per cent of the nation’s 
new furniture. 

Rivals for honors were “Amodec” and 
the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. of Chi- 
cago, world’s largest makers of office and 
upholstered furniture. Both companies 
entered the modern field. “Amodec”’ is 
the trade name for furniture manufac- 


(17.4 per cent) 
with 7.3 per cent 


ured by 11 concerns and designed by 
Donald Deskey and Leo Jiranek (Arcu. 
Forum, Jan. 1935, p. 50). 





KROEHLER DINING SET 


The theory behind “Amodec” is simply 
to correlate the various pieces in a room 
so that each will blend with the other 
and be related in the purchaser's mind 
by its trade name. To date, “Amodec’ 
has worked out 26 designs in case goods. 48 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BOOKS 


ONES OF RIMINI, by Adrian Stokes. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 264 pp., 48 photographs, 
x8, $3.00. 


y once in a long, long time does a book like this appear, and 
hen so completely unattended by publishers’ ballyboo that its 
appearance on the reviewer’s desk takes on the proportions of an 
act of Providence; it is not a book one would care to miss. The 
subject of this work, an obscure church in a drab Italian town, 
and some reliefs contained therein, is one hardly calculated to 
arouse widespread reader interest, yet so curious are the bypaths 
into which his study has led the author, so fascinating and unex- 
pected are his digressions that it would be a rare person who 
could lay it aside after having once glanced through it. 

The theme of the book is the Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini 
and the sculpture of Agostino di Duccio which adorns the in- 
terior. Sigismondo Malatesta was an aristocrat by birth and by 
profession a soldier of fortune. To celebrate his love for his 
mistress Isotta, later his wife, and to provide a fitting tomb for 
her, he remodeled the Gothic church of San Francesco, and had 
Agostino take charge of the low-relief sculpture for the chapels. 
It is with these reliefs that Mr. Stokes is concerned primarily, 
and photographs of them make up the larger part of the illustra- 
tions in the book. The surpassing excellence which the author 
attributes to Agostino’s work in the Tempio is well summed up 
by his important distinction between carving and modeling. 
Carving is essentially a thinning down of a stone, the removing 
of layers to liberate a living form within. Modeling, on the 
contrary, is a plastic approach; the sculptor’s interest is not in 
the stone, but in lights and shadows, the rhythm of a design. 
Thus Donatello, for example, is primarily a plastic sculptor 
rather than a true carver, like Agostino, and consequently, 
according to the author, inferior to the latter at his best. 

The great love for stone characteristic of early Renaissance 
Italy, and typified by Agostino, is one of the explanations of the 
great achievements of the time, and Mr. Stokes’ study of stone, 
particularly the limestones and marbles of the Mediterranean 
region, takes up a major part of the book, forming the thread, 
as it were, which ties the book together. He begins, “I write of 
stone. I write of Italy where stone is habitual.” Never has any- 
thing more beautiful been written about Venice, the city of stone 
and water, made beautiful by the polishing of countless hands 
and feet, the carving of the elements, than in the first chapter. 
The chapters which follow, making up a hundred pages of intro- 
duction, deal with the stone landscape of Mediterranean coun- 
tries, forming what the author terms “A Geological Medley.” 
The clearness of the air so typical of the region, and the 
geographical character of the Mediterranean basin, are all 
studied as fundamental influences which in large part made the 
art of Italy and Greece what it was. Following the section 
dealing with the Tempio sculptures are chapters on astrology, 
medieval and classical philosophies, all going to present an 
extraordinarily illuminating picture of the whole of Mediter- 
ranean civilization. 

This is not an easy book to understand completely, even if 
it is most readable. Nor is it a book whose value to the architect 
is obvious. Yet so broad is the author’s understanding of funda- 
mentals of architecture, so provocative are his comments 
(/ernini and Le Corbusier, for example, are classed as birds of 
a eather), that no thoughtful architect could possibly read the 
bi ok without taking from it much valuable material for medita- 
tion. To the layman the technical matters so ably discussed may 
n © be of palpitating interest, although it is safe to predict that 
t -y will become so, due to Mr. Stokes’ remarkably compelling 

personal way of presenting his ideas, and for his benefit it 
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might be well to remark that while primarily a book of criticism, 
this work has few contemporary equals from the point of view 
of purely literary merit. All of which goes to indicate that 
“Stones of Rimini” is to be recommended without reservations 


ANTONIN RAYMOND: His Work in Japan, 1920- 
1935. Preface by Elie Faure, Paris, and an article by 
Antonin and Noemi P. Raymond. Edited by Katsuya 
Nakamura, published by Johnan Shoin, Tokyo. 


LIix12. 


When Frank Lloyd Wright departed from Japan after the 
completion of the Imperial Hotel in 1920, sailing amid the tear 
ful farewells of his Japanese workmen, one of his assistants, 
Antonin Raymond, stayed behind. Today, after fifteen years of 
successful practice, his work has been collected and published, a 
record of considerable achievement. 

Few countries have been better prepared to adopt modern 
architecture than Japan, a fact which Mr. Raymond notes in 
his introduction. “The doing away with all but essentials, 
discipline, are at the basis of Japanese charm . . . Nothing 
‘furnishes’ or ‘decorates’ or conceals the void odious to an 
Occidental. Nothing veils the sharpness of the openings.” This 
might be a description of the Tugendhat House, or Le Corbusier's 
Villa Savoye. Again, “The Japenese home possesses a wonderful 
flexibility. During the night and in winter it is a box hermetically 
closed to the exterior, divided into rooms inside. In summer . . . 
the house becomes nothing more than a pavilion open to all the 
winds.” The work begun by Wright and Van de Velde was 
anticipated centuries ago in Japan. 

Externally the houses illustrated show the strong influence of 
Le Corbusier, but their plans are anything but “international.” 
The Japanese of today, in spite of his eagerness to adopt Western 
forms, is still very reluctant to let himself be seen in his natural 
habitat. The living rooms are set away from the entrance to 
the house, and a non-committal reception room is reserved for 
the visitor. Upstairs the differences are even more marked. The 
bedrooms are simple open spaces on the floors of which sleeping 
mats are spread at night. The baths, while making certain con 





ARCHITECT’S RESIDENCE, TOKYO 


cessions to Occidental plumbing, still maintain definitely 
Japanese characteristics. The tub, for example, is usually of 
natural white wood emitting a good odor; it is deep and when 
one is seated in it the very hot water comes up to the neck. 
“Tt would be well,” remarks Mr. Raymond, “to propagate the 
idea of the Japenese bath elsewhere.” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PRODUCTS 


AND 


PRACTICE 


Mr. Fouilhoux designs a $4,000 
house, and finds that the blessings 
of prefabrication are not yet with 
us. 


I. is a long way from super-skyscrapers to sample houses, but at 
least one architect has demonstrated conclusively that there is 
no inconsistency in outstanding achievement in both fields. Mr. 
Fouilhoux turned to the study of low cost houses because in his 
opinion this is the one field in which the least has been accom- 
plished by architects, and in which there is the greatest need 
for something to be done. His recent prize-winning drawings 
show some of the fruits of this study. 

In his competition drawings for the Low Cost House Com- 
petition of the New York Chapter of the A.I.A. (see Forum 
of Events, p. 12) Mr. Fouilhoux devoted the major part of 
his effort to keeping down cost, as was indeed necessary in a 
a house be built for as close to $3,000 as was possible. 
Prefabricated units seemed a logical answer to the need for 
economy, but it was found that none of the units available 
at the present time could offer any saving over customary 
methods of construction. Nevertheless the house was planned 
around a modulus unit so that prefabricated units could be 
used if they should become available. The problem of economy 
was studied from all angles; the findings as expressed in the 
prize-winning drawing are as follows: 


PLAN. It is square in shape to reduce the wall area as much 
as possible. The stairs are built in a separate outside unit to 
save the cost of framing. Partitions are reduced to a minimum; 
the open plan which is a result produces a much more spacious 
interior than is common in houses of this type. Living and dining 
room are together. The arrangement of two terraces at either 
end of the large room is admirable. For the small cost of a few 
low walls two outdoor living spaces are created which can be 
used for a large part of the year. The smaller terrace is well 
situated for its use as an outdoor dining space. Upstairs the 
single bathroom is divided in two and an extra washbasin is 
added, giving what is virtually an extra bathroom. 


HEATING. It was discovered that the cost of a conventional 
heating layout would amount to more than a reasonable pro- 
portion of the total cost of the house. A small furnace was 
finally decided upon and set in the center of the plan. Ducts 
are virtually eliminated by the scheme adopted, grilles off the 
space above the heater being adequate for heating the second 
floor. This obviously represents a heating plant in a most com- 
pact and inexpensive form; should air conditioning be desired, 
no radical departure from the present arrangement would be 
necessary. 
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ALTERNATE 


Isometric drawings showing alternate methods of 
construction 


SEE “FORUM of EVENTS”, Page 12, for plans and elevations 
CONSTRUCTION. Wood construction is still the cheapest good 


method of building a house: many systems using steel or con- 
crete are on the market, but until they can more nearly approach 
the price of wood there is little likelihood of their wide use 
in houses of this class. Two schemes of construction were sub- 
mitted on the drawing. The first is wood frame minus sheathing, 
the stucco finish being applied to paper-backed lath applied 
directly to the studs. Insulating wool is packed between the 
studs, and 44-inch plywood is used for the interior. This type 
of construction, while definitely not fireproof, might neverthe- 
less be classified as slow-burning, due to the absence of air 
spaces between the studs, and the fire-resisting qualities of the 
insulating material. The stucco, of course, is added protection 
for the outside. The alternate scheme employs a patented steel 
floor construction with concrete-filled steel pans. It was pro- 
posed to omit the sheet steel ceiling and leave the construction 
exposed, but it was retained to give the pans the necessary 
rigidity. 

Only one estimate was received on the plans, a figure of 
$4,100. Mr. Fouilhoux makes no claims as to the accuracy of this 
estimate, which would vary considerably depending on local- 
ity, number of houses built at one time, and other factors. 
Economies in construction can frequently be arrived at by close 
analysis of the elements of a house by contractor and architect: 
obviously on a competition drawing this collaboration was 
hardly possible. Mass building operations also result in savings. 
but here too no accurate estimate can be made until an actual 
situation is studied. One thing, however, is made clear by ‘his 
very thoughtful study of Mr. Fouilhoux: complete prefabr:ca- 
tion may some day be the solution of our low cost housing ‘Ils. 
but that day has not quite arrived. 

Propucts AND Practice Continued on page 45. 
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HEODORE A. PRIGOZY 


ctural and 
hanical Engineer 


RICHARD DAVIS 


meral Contractor 


TION WITH DONALD DESKEY. DECORA 


John Gaat 


The development of American architecture has often been retarded by un- 
balanced scholarship, prejudice, an arrogant desire for respectability. But here and 
there in this land encouraging signs appear of a broader conception of Architecture 
and a finer understanding of basic physical and psychological requirements for living. 


It is refreshing to find this significant house at Mount Kisco, N.Y. Like a giant air- 
plane the house seems to partake of the openness of the landscape and the sky. 
Harmony is successfully accomplished with nature's setting by means of con- 
trast rather than a blending with the soil. (As, for instance, in George Howe's 
“Square Shadows,” Arcu. Forum, Mar. 1935, p. 193.) 


Conceived by three young men— one of whom was the client, the Richard Mandel 
house is a vital expression of the aspirations of a young up-and-coming group. The 
designer, Edward D. Stone, has boldly and unhesitatingly translated a theory and 
scheme of living into the physical form of a house in which to live. There is no blind 
following of the European so-called International Style, no smugness, no dependence 
for elegance upon the dead glamour of the past. 


Until very recently, building materials have seen little advancement so far as their 
application to domestic architecture has been concerned. The ingeniousness of the 
industrialist, the resourcefulness of the contractor, have been largely misdirected 
toward the interpretation of an architecture styled in the remembrance of times 
past. Here, we find materials and building methods applied to a rational end. Yetno 
untried materials or revolutionary building methods have been employed. 


The Joneses will take it or leave it; most likely, when they understand it better, they 
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SITE—A sloping site required partial excavation 
only for the ground floor, and at the same time gave 
light and air to service portions, and other utility 
rooms on the ground floor. The 90-acre site over- 
looks the Croton Reservoir, and the house is ori- 
ented to take full advantage of the Westchester 


landscape. 


will want one like it. The interiors themselves 
are a natural translation of the pattern of 
the rooms themselves. Donald Deskey has 
relied on quiet lines, pleasing colors and 
sympathetic materials to achieve interiors 
that do not obtrude upon present day living. 
The view from the windows takes its place 
naturally in the decorative scheme. Most of 
the furniture is of stock design by Donald 
Deskey. One feels that this is a house de- 
signed for a person who knows what he wants 
to do with his time, who selects his pastimes 
and friends as he does his surroundings with a 
view to adding to the fullness of living life 


today. 


PLANS AND TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 
ON PAGES 86 - 87 - 88 
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Emelie Danielson 


Wyatt Davis 


CEILING—White 
WALLS—White 


FLOOR — Black ter- 
razzo 


CHAIRS — Green 
leather 

DRAPERIES— 
Woven white cello- 
phane 

METAL table tegs 
and lally cclumns 
—Chromium finish 


CEILING—White 

WALLS — Beige. a 
cork panel at one 
end. Library is 
English Brown oak 

CHAIR FABRICS— 
Strong yellows, tan 
and yellow plaids, 
etc. 

FLOOR—Cork with 
beige rug 
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s, tan Wyatt Davis Photos 
plaids, ' ‘ 
laid iG—White. WALLS—Beige. BAR FRONT—White formica. 

ith eather. MURAL PAINTING—Terra cotta, white, black, varying greens and yellows. 


CHAIR UPHOLSTERY—Lemon yellow leather. SEAT UPHOLSTERY—Emerald 
FLOOR—White, terra cotta, green mastic tile. 





CEILING—White 


WALLS — White ex.- 
cept wall with beds 
which is blueprint 
blue 


FLOOR—White _lino-| 
leum, border cnjj 
two sides in rubber], 
tile, blue to match} 
opposite wall 


MANTEL — White 
marble 


FURNITURE-§ 
Bird’s-eye maple 
Chairs, one blues 
and one chartreuse 
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CEILING AND 
WALLS—White 


FLOOR—Black mastic 
tile 


SEATS—Dark blue 


WALLS—Varying col- 
ors to emphasize 
the various planes 
of the space 


CEILINGS—White 
FLOOR—Cork 


STAIRS—Carpet, dark 
brown 


STAIR RAIL—Alumi- 
num 


LIGHTING BOX un- 
der plants 





Wyott Davis Photos 
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CONSTRUCTIO 


1-2 Setting glass blocks. 3 Open steel joists per 


ting complete freedom in locating pipes, conduits , 


ducts and ease in installing insulation. 4 Cin 
block wall construction. Steel window lintels and | 
columns afford maximum window areas. 5-6 Ho 


before and during exterior plastering with stud 


7 Glazing. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLIN 


COST: Approximately $60,000 (without furnishings). At 
50c. a cubic foot. 

PLAN: After its relationship to the site the organizatio: 
the plan recognized four separate functions (1) the own 
quarters, (2) the children’s quarters which together occ 
the top floor and are themselves sufficiently separatec 
insure privacy, (3) on the first floor the living quarters w' 
are adjacent to but quite separated from the guests’ ro 
and (4) on the ground floor the ample service quarters. E 
unit is complete unto itself and each serves perfectly wh 
as frequently happens, the owner entertains guests. Re: 
ational features are a swimming pool, squash courts, 

and living terraces, the latter off many of the bedroo 
affording full enjoyment of the countryside from the eles 
tion upon which the house stands. 

CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof throughout. 

EXTERIOR WALLS: 12 in. cinder block, waterproofed w 
a stucco exterior. Interiors have metal furring with plas 
on metal lath. 

FLOORS: There is no excavation under the basement fic 
A 4 in. reenforced concrete slab is laid directly on cin 
fill, with flooring of mastic tile, used because other types 
finish flooring were believed not so well suited with ' 
structural flooring laid directly over the fill. The first floor 
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3 in. reenforced concrete slab, mixed thick to 
lay on metal lath over open steel joists. 
Finish flooring includes cork in the living 
room, library and halls, terrazzo in the dining 
room, rubber tile in the pantry and kitchen, 
avd carpeting in the guest quarters. Wood 
Pegs were set in the wet concrete to hold the 
Ccrpeting. The second floor, same construc- 
tin. Ceilings are metal lath and plaster. 
F .ish flooring is white linoleum in the mas- 
te. bedroom, a color found none too practi- 
Ca le. Cork fioor in the playroom, all others 
ar carpeted. Bathroom floors are either of 
ce imic tile or rubber tile. 


R. FS: Roof construction same as for floors, 
ex pt that there are two 3 in. slabs of con- 
cr with membrane waterproofing between, 
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GROUND 





and 4 in. rock wool insulation for all exposed 
roofs. On roof decks, 12 in. slate squares are 
set in mastic, and a prepared roofing is used 
for all others. 

PARTITIONS: Interior partitions are gyp- 
sum block and plaster, with wood bases, the 
latter being found less serviceable than an- 
ticipated because of a tendency to come away 
from the wall. With the exception of the 
wood bases and wood sills, there is no in- 
terior trim in the house at all. Doors are all 
flush panel wood with fiush steel trim. (See 
detail.) 

GLASS AND GLAZING: Two different types 
of glass brick are used, one a vacuum brick 
in the circular dining room wall, and the 
other type in the hallways. In another hall- 
way an obscure glass is used. All windows 


FLOOR 


PLANS 


Sieeping porch 
Master bedroom 
Dressing room 
Bathroom 
Master bedroom 
Sun deck 

Stair hall 
Children’s piay room 
Child's bedroom 
Child's bedroom 
ll. Play deck 

12. Nurse's room 


oe ee 


~ 
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13. Terrace 
14. Living room 


15. Library 
16. Dining room 
17. Pantry 


18. Kitchen 

19. Guest room 

20. Guest room 

21. Servants’ dining room 
22. Servants’ 
Chauffeur’s room 
23. Baicony 

24. Squash court 

25. Unexcavated 


bedrooms 


26. Bar room 

27. Office 

28. Entrance hall 
23. Powder room 


30. Boiler room 


31. Storage 
32. Laundry 
34. Garage 


35. Locker room 

37. Plant room 

38. Conditioning room 
39. Wine storage 


have plate glass. The window frames are 
metal, set flush with the exterior wall. (See 
detail.) Where large glass areas are em- 
ployed, lally columns are used for support. 
ILLUMINATION: All rooms are indirectly 
lighted. In the dining room, the principal! 
light source is a flush glass panel in the cen- 
ter of the table; the same treatment is used 
in the library and bar, where panels in the 
top of the shelves and the bar tops respec- 
tively throw light against the ceiling 
General lighting is from flush panels in the 
ceiling. and from indirect wali fixtures. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Aside from the service wing, which is 
heated by a two-pipe vapor system, the house 
is air conditioned, except that no mechanical! 
refrigeration is used. The system is in two 
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parts, one serving the children’s wing, the 
other the main part of the house. The use 
of open joists permits maximum freedom in 
running ducts and pipes in the floors. Con- 
ditioned air is distributed from grilles near 
the ceiling, and the air is returned through 
grilles near the floor. The well water used 
for summer cooling is used for the swim- 
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occupied by him. 


ming pool, and for watering the grounds after out. 
it has passed through the conditioner. The 
fuel bill, expected by the owner to be higher 
because of the large glass areas, is reported don. 
to be no more expensive than for a tra- 
ditional house of similiar size previously 


MISCELLANEOUS: Stock furniture through- 
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Floodlight burglar alarm system con- 
trolled from a switch in the master bedroom. 
Bar room with decorations by Witold or: 
Mirror fastened to sill in bathrcoms 
to permit daylight shaving, with cupbo:rds 
and medicine chest bu it under window. Se¢ 
details.) Squash court with maple floor an¢ 
walls. 








Rather Born 


ERNST KAHN 


author of the following article on 


LION ECONOMICS OF HOUSING IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


was for twelve years financial editor of the famed Frankforter Zeitung. Associated 


with Ernst May in the building of the finest of Frankfort’s low cost housing, he 


was until the rise of the National Socialists, director-general of all Frankfort hous- 
—" ing. Invited to this country, along with Sir Raymond Unwin and Miss A. J. Samuel 
- by the National Association of Housing Officials to make a study of American 
- housing conditions, he has remained here to lecture at the New School for Social 
= Research, and to promulgate a housing project to be built in Palestine. THe 
Tl Ri ARCHITECTURAL ForuM is pleased to present on the following pages Part One of a 
two-part analysis of the U. S. housing problem by Dr. Kahn, in which his fresh 
- a approach to the subject, and his seasoned grasp of it, combine to produce some 
are on significant, if salty, answers. 
s 
mse 
yor and 
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ERNST KAHN 2© ECONOMICS OF HOUSING 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS A HOUSE 





IN THE UW. S$. A. © PART 1 





... 1s all the Federal aid required to produce ample low cost 
housing under the interest subsidy plan proposed as a substi- 
tute for Government financing or building. 


by ERNST KAHN 


7’ 

T HE World War brought building in Europe to a sudden 
halt. Men and material were needed for the war machine, 
and there was no need for new shelter. Vacancies increased 
to 10, 12, 20 per cent as millions of young husbands joined 
the colors and their wives were forced to close their homes 
and return to their parents’ homes. Most of the unmarried 
men were likewise in the field, so the normal increase of 
families by marriage was interrupted. An example is pro- 
vided by Germany where before the War the number of 
marriages fluctuated between 7 and 8 per thousand and 
dropped to 5 in the years from 1915 to 1918. 

When peace came, not a single belligerent nation was 
ready for the tremendous housing shortage that sprang up 
almost overnight. The dissolution of millions of families by 
the death of their nourisher was more than offset by the 
sudden upward sweep of the marriage rate, which in Ger- 
many reached a peak of 15 per thousand in 1920. Further, 
the almost complete stoppage of normal maintenance and 
repair took a heavy toll on existing residential buildings. 

A housing shortage, like the deprivation of any neces- 
sity, is a sizzling social and political bomb. The masses, 
faced with lack of food, unemployed, and suffering from the 
inevitable post-war disillusionment, were in no mood for 
substandard housing. All manner of emergency measures 
were tried. Maximum rents, compelling owners and tenants 
to take in subtenants, and providing temporary shelter in 
old railway cars were the most common sedatives. Owners 
were not permitted to fix their own rents, could not evict 
undesirable or non-paying tenants, and were compelled to 
house families at the pleasure of the political authorities. 
The tenants themselves turned bitter at the encroachment 
upon their family privacy. But the most desperate malcon- 
tents were the homeless couples who often had to wait 
years to find shelter. 


The high cost of building and building money 
propels European governments into housing. 


In normal times, such a shortage would immediately be- 
get a building boom, but this was not the case in post-war 
Europe. Why did private enterprise fail to supply the 
houses so eagerly asked for? The foremost and decisive rea- 
sons were the abnormal cost of building and the abnormal 
height of interest rates. All building operators realized that 
building costs prevailing at that time (from 50 to 100 per 
cent above normal) could not last (being based on a tem- 
porary shortage of material) and that any investment in 
housing would result in heavy losses as soon as the normal 
price level was established. 
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The lack and cost of capital was a factor even more detr 
mental to any private housing activity. The main item j 
calculating rents the world over is the amount paid for i: 
terest. Usually not less than 60-70 per cent is directly or in 
directly required for payment of interest on the capital ing 
vested or borrowed. After the War the mortgage rates j 
European capital markets ran two or three times as high ¢ 
in normal times. The usual cost of mortgage money ij 
Europe for inexpensive housing is from 31% to 4 per cen 
From 1920 to 1922 mortgage money, if available at an 
price, cost as much as 12 per cent. 

Consequently, practically all European government 
neutral or belligerent during the War, were pushed int 
taking an active part in housing to avoid even more vic 
lence and uprising than actually took place. 

To make things worse for the Governments, the critic: 
housing situation combined with the general unrest maé 
the public realize that the problem of sheltering the masse 
had never been properly met even before the War. It begay 
to be apparent that Capitalism, no matter how great it 
merits in other directions, had utterly failed to solve th 
housing problem in practically any direction. Even th 
most ardent admirer of “laissez faire, laissez aller’ had t 
confess that the result of a hundred years of individualism 
in town building, ete., was little short of complete failu 
architecturally, economically and socially. And, finally, i 
became obvious that housing could not be solved without 
some planning and supervising by Authorities. In som: 
countries statesmen, administrators and architects realized 
that this very emergency offered this country’s first grea! 
opportunity for a thoroughgoing reform of human shelte’ 
and a total reorganization of urban living. 

It is not quite easy to show in a fully satisfactory way 
what the different European governments actually spent 1! 
assisting low cost housing and which system they followed 
as the policy very often changed and the subvention 
granted by the different central governments frequently 
were augmented by additional help offered by States 
and municipalities sometimes hidden under various head- 
ings. A compilation published at the author’s suggestion 
in the 1933 ‘“Wirtschaftskurve” by Hans Kampfmeyer 
offers some characteristic figures for the period 1920 to 192! 
being the period of the principal publicly assisted low cost 
housing activity in those eight European countries whicl 
seem most interesting. 

It is nearly impossible, as I have already stated, to giv¢ 
an exact impression of the methods followed by the differen! 
countries without being very exhaustive. However, 
Table 1 (p. 91) may offer some characteristic facts, showin 
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I 7 | New Dwetunes Erectrep Pusuic Money 
OrrerRED 
Loans 
| Worn Tota SuB- AND 
Per 1,000) Pusiic (IN SIDIES GuAR- 
( TRY InHAB- | HELP PER! MILuLIoNs ANTEES 
ITANTS | 1,000 IN- | or GoLp |(———— ‘ ; 
[HABITANTS| Douiars)| IN PER CENT OF THE 
Tora. 
ngland and 
Wak 38 28 550 45 55 
olland 60 | 24 165 19 81 
weden 20 | 4+ 24 9 91 
Yenmark 22 12 46 13 87 
orway 8 | 5 36 44 56 
10re detrBelgium : 27 10 60 20 80 
+. eM zechoslovakia. 10 5 103 13 87 
in item if many | 98 21 | 998 | 100 
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he activity in housing, most impressive in Holland, and 
urther illustrating that this activity only partly was 
ased on public help. Nevertheless, what the governments 
pf eight countries supplied to accomplish the task, either 
m the form of subsidies or on a loan or guarantee basis, 
mounts to billions of gold dollars. 
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ar in Europe, depression in the U. S. create 
parallel shortages in low cost housing. 



























In examining today’s housing situation in the U. S. the 
bserver cannot help but note its resemblance tothe Euro- 
ean problem of fifteen years ago. 

Compare the four-year War with the five-year Depres- 
ion; compare the European doubling up of families re- 
iting from the men’s absence on the battlefield with the 
ufting of unemployed from the cities back to their rural 
ative places in the U. S.; compare the War-time drop in 
1e European marriage rate with the reluctance of marry- 
g in times of unemployment in this country, and finally 
mpare the scarcity of material and cheap capital which 
bstructed Europe’s private enterprise housing with the 
rtificially high building costs and the poorly organized 
iortgage market in America — you are faced with practi- 
ally the same task in today’s United States as faced you 
n Europe fifteen years ago. 

To illustrate the situation by facts and figures: Whereas 
he number of dwelling units erected in 257 cities of the 
. 5. averaged 400,000 a year between 1925 and 1929, this 
igure fell steadily to 20,848 in 1934, thus leaving the num- 
er of new homes for a constantly increasing population 
below that destroyed by fire (30,000 a year), not to mention 
nother several thousand homes demolished for other 
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- Stateffeasons. As to the conditions of the existing homes, any 
is head-'sitor is amazed at their sorry appearance. In the 63 cities 
zgestiongeourted by the Real Property Inventory 44.6 per cent of the 
pfmeyermouses were found to need minor repairs, 15.5 per cent 
to 1920#tru tural changes and 2.2 per cent were fit for demolition 
low costignl 
s which{f >! ‘king similarities between Europe and the United 
tat. s are also apparent in the other conditions which build 
to give? ® hortage. Doubling up of families is reliably estimated 
jifferent(e. | cr cent. The shift of population from cities to farms, 
pwever. tL totaled 800,000 from 1930-1932, has been reversed. 
howinge | 3 and 1934 the net movement from farms to cities 
as 7,000 and 211,000 respectively. 
RUM 
{ UST +1935 
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The movement of the marriage rate, too, follows Euro- 
pean figures. The pre-Depression figures for the United 
States may be put at 10.5 marriages per thousand inhab- 
itants; the Depression let it drop temporarily to 7.5. It 
started up again last year with an average of 9.4 per thou- 
sand. Record marriage rates of 14 to 15 per thousand are 
as likely for the U.S. of 1936 and 1937 as they were actual 
in post-war Europe. 

Assuming, then, as we have a right to, that a major in- 
crease in residential building is imminent, the question 
arises whether the old system of housing by private enter- 
prise without any government help is feasible. 

It seems to be a rule valid all over the civilized world that 
the rent should not require much more than 15 to 20 per 
cent of the income. This share may be somewhat higher in 
this country than in others as the rent in America fre- 
quently embraces amenities usually not offered in most 
European countries, such as heating, bath, refrigeration 
and sometimes even light. Based on a limit of say 20 per 
cent of the income to be spent for shelter, the odds for 
satisfactory housing activities unassisted by public help 
appear rather hopeless. What builder is prepared and 
able to offer decent and cheap rents to the 60 per cent of 
the population whose income is below $1,000? 

To begin with, wages and prices of material bring the 
cost of a single family house to twice the present cost of 
English ones and are some 100 per cent higher than in pre- 
War times. Unfortunately, this extraordinary high cost of 
building by no means exhausts the difficulties. Important 
as this undoubtedly is, even a very considerable reduction 
would not solve the problem. Even if for one reason or an- 
other an average dwelling unit could be erected at half the 
present prices and thus bring the cost down te an approxi- 
mation of the present English price level, rents still would 
be twice as high as they are over there. The full explanation 
for this amazing fact will be shown later on. For the time 
being it may be sufficient to give just the most important 
reason — the difference in house financing on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The European house-owner has to pay half of 
the American money rates for his mortgages, sometimes 
he pays even less. The high rates prevailing here are the 
more strange when you realize that money is far more 
abundant in the U. S. than in Europe, especially in Conti- 
nental Europe.’ There are two reasons responsible for this 
decisive advantage in European housing, 1) a better organ- 
ization of long term credit and 2) the participation of the 
Government in financing low cost housing. 


When money costs 4 per cent or more, there can be 
no housing for the poor without Federal aid. 


As stated above, it was primarily the high rate of inter- 
est which forced European governments to go into housing. 
Different as the causes for the present obnoxious rates in 
this country are, the regrettable consequences to housing 
are just the same and rents based on mortgages bearing 
a return of more than 4 per cent will always make housing 
for the low income groups impossible. 

I claim that for a rich country like the U.S. the scarcity 
of cheap mortgages is unnatural. It seems to me just a 
problem of better organization to place sufficient money 
at reasonable rates at the disposal of a housing program, 
no matter how ambitious it may be. Sad to say, this organ- 
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ization is bound to take considerable time. Years may 
elapse before this aim will be achieved. And yet the coun- 
try can scarcely afford to wait as long with its urgently 
needed re-housing job. Consequently the U. S. government 
will be forced to assist housing at least for some time to 
come. 

Once you accept the necessity of at least temporary pub- 
lic participation in housing the question arises as to which 
form or rather degree of government activity seems to be 
most efficient. 

The fundamental question a government has to decide is, 
whether housing has to be taken over as a public agency, 
such as schools and roads, or whether it is wiser to leave 
the management and the financial responsibility to private 
enterprise and to confine the country’s share to some de- 
gree of financial and other assistance and supervision. 
There are varying degrees of governmental participation, 
but the major alternative has to be decided first. At first 
glance, it may look as if the decision is more or less de- 
pendent upon the political doctrines, Socialists naturally 
advocating public ownership, conservatives preferring 
some other solution. 

I propose to leave dogmatic theories completely out of 
this discussion. The decision should be dependent on prac- 
tical considerations exclusively. In fact, nothing is more 
detrimental to practical housing than being dogmatic. 

It is logical, in some respects, for a government to con- 
sider housing as a public obligation, just as some govern- 
ments, even capitalistic ones, consider telephones, rail- 
roads, ete., as proper objects for State ownership. There is 
at least one European country which has adopted this 
policy: Austria, or rather Vienna. 


Crushing public debt is not the only consequence 
of government-built dwellings. 


One should, however, realize, what such an attempt 
means, if fully carried on. In Vienna the authorities have 
practically assumed the complete housing activity for the 
lower income classes which embrace the bulk of population. 
Should the U.S. adopt such a program, the old established 
housing interests would eventually disappear. The lifetime 
of any house is limited to a certain number of years; conse- 
quently the privately owned homes would. slowly be re- 
placed by houses erected by the authorities. This process 
would be considerably accelerated if the government’s 
dwellings should be offered at lower rents than those which 
had to fix their rents on a profit-making basis. As low rents 
seem to be the principal, if not the only motive for such an 
activity, the disappearance of privately owned low cost 
homes would inevitably be the final outcome. An elimina- 
tion of private ownership causes far-reaching political, 
social and financial consequences. 

Financially, the government would face a gigantic task 
never experienced before. Basing the need for the 20-year 
period from 1935 to 1955 at 500,000 units a year* (a total 
of 10,000,000 homes), of, say, $4,000 each, the government 
would have to invest some 40 billion dollars. Even if such 
task should and could be carried on as a paying proposition, 
it would involve a creation of public debt to an extent 
hitherto unknown. Whether the floating of such huge is- 


*An estimate based on past averages, normal increase in family popula- 
tion, the acceleration of obsolescence by the Depression, and the un- 
doubling up of families. 
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sues would be possible without serious disturbance to the 
security market is more than doubtful. The essential 
question from a financial point of view seems to be whether 
a sufficient return of the invested capital would be possible 
or even within the aims of those responsible. 

In the case of Vienna the authorities renounced such an 
ambition from the outset. They did not expect any return 
whatever on the invested capital. The rents simply cover 
the expenses caused by management, repair, etc. Apart 
from the heavy taxes which such a system necessaril) 
would cause (not less than 2 to 3 billion a year in the case 
of the United States) it would inevitably involve tremen- 
dous losses for the individual owners of the old houses. As 
the State scarcely would dare to deprive many millions o/ 
citizens of their income and so drive them and their cred- 
itors into bankruptcy, heavy indemnifications would have 
to be paid, burdening the taxpayer’s shoulders with addi- 
tional charges of billions of dollars. No congress, no presi- 
dent could dare to do it. In the case of Socialistic Vienna 
such an experiment was feasible only because inflation had 
practically wiped out all financial obligations of the house- 
owners. 

The political consequence of 100 per cent public house- 
ownership should be carefully considered before entering 
such a task. Few advocates of public housing are conscious 
that a considerable percentage of the population, or rather 
the voters, are house-owners. There is little doubt that the 
rise of National-Socialism in Germany was partly attrib- 
utable to property owners and other middle-class groups 
who felt that their very existence was endangered by those 
responsible for housing in that country. 

There are other reasons which make publicly owned and 
managed housing appear somewhat problematic. There is, 
for instance, the question whether a government, be it a 
federal or a local one, is a good administrator in this par- 
ticular field. From my experience in Germany, I should not 
hesitate to say that it is more than doubtful. If the adminis- 
tration lies with municipalities, the danger of graft or at 
least favoritism cannot be denied, be it expressed when the 
contracts are issued or the tenants chosen. In case housing 
is centralized in a federal agency, as it seems to be the in- 
tention in the U. S., another danger arises in the strictly 
bureaucratic machinery which is scarcely avoidable. In 
both cases the collecting of the rents is much more dif! cult 
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NUMBER OF 


Be Units Not To 
Be AssIsTED 
Any More As Tora AVERAGE 
AVERAGE NUMBER RESULT OF NUMBER OF MortTGaGe AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF MORTGAGE or Units AnticipaTep Units to Br Svupsipy As- ANNUAL Net Rate or 
DWELLINGS INTEREST TeMPORARILY INTEREST RATE ASSISTED SUMING 83,000 Ap INTEREST ON 
YEAR ro Be Burtt RATE to Be Assistep Repuction Eacn Year Mortoace Requirep Mortar 
6 500,000 5.5% 350,000 150,000 1.50% %15,750,000 an 
1937 500,000 5 % 250,000 250,000 1 30% 23,400,000 6 
1938 500,000 5 GW 250,000 250,000 1. 20% 30,900,000 ‘ & 
1939 500,000 4.5% 200,000 150,000 150,000 0.75% 20,250,000 $ g 
1940 500,000 4.5% 200,000 200,000 100,000 0 64% 17,280,000 3 89°; 
1941 500,000 4 % 150,000 200,000 150,000 0 50% 12,750,000 3.74% 
1942 500,000 4% 150,000 50,000 300,000 0.50% 14,250,000 3 60% 
1943 500,000 3.5% 100,000 250,000 150,000 0.50% 12,000,000 3 39% 
1944 500,000 3.5% 100,000 50,000 350,000 0 50% 12,750,000 3 05% 
1945 500,000 3.5% 100,000 50,000 350,000 0 50% 13,500,000 3 00% 
, Total 5,000,000 1,850,000 950,000 220,000 #172,830,000 
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than through any other landlord. This, anyhow, is defi- 
nitely borne out by European experiences. 

Those in favor of direct federal activity as planned by the 
present Administration may consider the present plans 
only a demonstration to encourage others to enter the low 
cost housing field. In fact, the 120 or even 250 million dol- 
lars usually mentioned as the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment intends to invest, certainly does not carry the prob- 
lem very far. At its best it is only a very modest contribu- 
tion leaving the bulk of the solution to other agencies. I am 
afraid it will do considerable harm and not tend to induce 
»thers to follow the example for these reasons: the Govern- 
ment seems to be willing to base its rent-calculating on con- 
ditions not within reach of private competitors. So that as 
lemonstrations they aremeaningless. Thegovernmentmakes 
the point that it does not propose to compete with private 
enterprise, but as a matter of fact by the simple device of 
ising its credit, it is creating a demand for housing at 
rentals that can not be matched unless the same cheap 
money is available to individuals. 

If, however, the government should abstain from hous- 
ing, what else should be its role? Since low rents are primar- 
ily based on low mortgage rates, it becomes apparent that 
the government’s participation should be one which in- 
sures the availability of a plentiful supply of mortgage 
money at rates sufficiently low to procure the desired 
rentals. It is by no means necessary, however, for the gov- 
ernment itself to supply the money. On the contrary, such 
a plan is to be definitely avoided for the same reason that 
government building should be avoided. In many cases, 
the European countries preferred to offer a guarantee to 
the mortgagee, instead of lending the money direct. As far 
as Federal credit is concerned, such a guarantee is scarcely 
different from a bond issue. But there is, in practice, a de- 
cided difference. Furthermore, in European countries the 
gu rantee is never given for the total mortgage, since the 
first 40 to 60 per cent is usually considered a good risk in 
go d times and bad, and requires no guarantee outside the 
pr: perty itself. 

asmuch as the National Housing Act does this very 
th g, the problem is not one of direct government lending, 
nc of additional mortgage guarantees. The problem stall 
is get the interest rates down under the special guaran- 


tec of the NHA. 
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The plan to reduce the effective interest rate to 
31% per cent by direct federal subsidy. 

The plan which I propose is one that follows a primary 
principle of government aid, i.e., it should be the most inex- 
pensive form of assistance possible. To illustrate the plan, 
let us suppose that in meeting the expected yearly demand 
of 500,000 dwelling units a year, 350,000 would be in- 
tended for the poorer classes, and as such, objects of gov- 
ernment aid. Using the Department of Labor average of 
$4,000 per unit, the total cost of low cost housing would be 
$1,400,000,000. Under the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, 20 per cent of this would be the equity of the property 
owners, and the remaining $1,120,000,000 would be mort- 
gage money. 

At the present time, average rate of interest is about 54% 
per cent, but at that figure the housing could never rent 
for a figure low enough to house the population for which 
it is intended. Rents based on 3% per cent money, how- 
ever, would be within the reach of those to be housed. (See 
table.) Therefore the government should pay yearly a di- 
rect subsidy of 2 per cent to the builders of housing to 
bring down the effective interest rate to 31% per cent. Two 
per cent of $1,120,000,000 is not quite $22,500,000. 

Table 3, which attempts to show what such a program 
would mean to American housing, requires some explana- 
tion. First, it is not a forecast, for such an undertaking in- 
evitably fails. It is impossible to know beforehand the num- 
ber of houses which will require aid, the future develop- 
ments in the bond markets, or the dates at which antici- 
pated mortgage rate reduction will materialize. Also the 
table does not take into consideration the constant de- 
crease in principal by amortization. It aims to show only a 
general trend of the annual interest reduction system based 
on a theoretical example. 

The government grants annual aid to a certain percent- 
age of dwellings of a 5,000,00C unit housing program, 
spread over ten years. The average interest rates are sup- 
posed to decrease with the growing popularity of the newly 
established mortgage insurance system. This should make 
it possible to house an increasing percentage of families 
in the lower income groups without subsidies. It is esti- 
mated, rather arbitrarily, that the mortgage interest rate 
decreases gradually from 5% per cent in the first year to 
31% per cent in the eighth year. 
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As a result of the assumed decrease in rates it is pre- 
sumed that out of the 500,000 homes to be erected annual- 
ly, a constantly decreasing number will require annual aid. 
The calculation starts with 350,000 to be built in the first 
year and drops to 100,000 in the program for 1942 (when 
the average interest rate approaches 34 per cent). 
This cheaper money should enable the mortgagee to con- 
vert old mortgages with high interest rates into those bear- 
ing lower rates. Such a conversion is usually not possible 
before the first three years have passed, and this is the 
basis for the three-year period which precedes possible 
conversions. 

The Table indicates that out of the 350,000 units erected 
in 1935 a certain percentage (150,000 units) can be carried 
without any aid after 1938. The reason for considering 
only 150,000 of the 350,000 units is this: If an interest rate 
of 41% per cent is assumed, it may provide rents cheap 
enough for a part but certainly not all of the tenants. Con- 
sequently, a considerable percentage of those 350,000 units 
originally subsidized needs further assistance. In the last 
column of the table, it is noted that the average net inter- 
est to be paid by the houseowner is decreasing, and finally 
reaches 3 per cent. It is important, however, not to be mis- 
led by “average interest rate” for it is neither necessary 
nor useful to give the same aid to all the various types of 
low cost housing since the acceptable rate of interest varies 
widely. 

If the estimated figures prove to be fairly close to the ac- 
tual facts for this program, the amount of government aid 
will be very small, if compared with England’s yearly bur- 
den for housing in 1940 ($100,000,000). Furthermore, it 
may be more than counterbalanced by savings in govern- 
mental expenditures for relief. The yearly assistance, 
averaging $17,290,000, will be well spent, and not a sacri- 
fice if 5,000,000 decent dwellings can be built by 1945. 


$1 per room per month is the rental reduction 
obtained by a 1 per cent cut in interest. 


It may be useful to show the decisive influence of money 
rates on housing. Let us base our example on a four-room 
flat erected at a total cost of $4,000, thus bringing the 
average price for each room at $1,000. Let us further as- 
sume that in this particular case the other current expenses 
to be charged on the tenant (including profit, taxes, depre- 
ciation, maintenance, losses on vacancies and arrears, etc.) 
should require $240 for the flat or $60 for the room, we 
arrive at these results. 

Influence of the rate of interest on the rent in a typical 
case: 


Rent per room and month If the capital invested costs 





$11. 67 8% 
10.83 7 
10.00 6 
9.16 5 
8.33 + 


50 3 





The influence of the rate of interest on the rents obvious- 
ly is of the greatest importance. A change of just 1 per cent 
enables a reduction of nearly $1! It goes without saying 
that it is up to this very factor whether housing the poorer 
classes will be possible or not. 

It is true, it may take some years until the proper tech- 
nique is developed and before the American public realizes 
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the fundamental difference between the ill-famed mortg 
debentures of pre-Depression times and a conservat 
easily salable guaranteed new mortgage bond. In s 
parts of Continental Europe, this type enjoys a hig! 
reputation than government securities. One may reas: 
ably hope that before long capital for housing can be pr 
cured without government interference, cheap enough | 
offer decent shelter for the bulk of the population. T! 
not only would make a continuance of government mon 
unnecessary but should enable a conversion of expensi 
money, borrowed in the initial years of housing activit 
into cheaper money. This would enable government t 
bring a stop to at least part of its annual help. 

The financial advantage of such a system as compared 
with any other is obvious. If adopted by the authorities, 
it should save billions. At a cost of a few hundred million 
dollars, the most gigantic housing program ever seen 
could be carried out. 

There will, of course, always be a certain portion of the 
population, which could not even afford a rent based on an 
interest rate as low as 3 or 31% per cent. This, however, is 
from a financial point of view a minor problem as it refers 
toavery small percentage of the population such as social! 
elements, families with many children, etc. Besides the 
housing of these elements is relief rather than a housing 
problem. 


PART TWO OF DR. KAHN’S ANALYSIS, TO APPEAR 1' 
THE FORUM FOR SEPTEMBER, WILL DISCUSS IN DETA!L 
COMPARATIVE FINANCING METHODS, COSTS OF BUIL 
ING, COSTS OF MANAGEMENT. 
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Steinhof-Williams Incorporated 


Ten tons of gilded bronze went to symbolize friendship and mutual under- 
standing between the cities of Paris and New York. Long noted as a lead- 
ing sculptor of France, M. Janniot is here represented for the first time in 
America. At the top of the panel sit Paris and New York, hands amicably 
joined, while at their feet three figures, Poetry, Grace, and Elegance dis- 
port themselves among the trees and birds of two hemispheres. The over-all 
pattern recalls the extraordinary “tapestry of stone” which covers the en- 
tire walls of the Colonial Museum in Paris, the work which first focused 
world-wide attention on this artist. Subordinate in the composition are the 
three doors, main entrances to La Maison Francaise, center of French 
activities in New York. 
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CULPTOR 


RITISH EMPIRE 





VILDING 


Steinhof-Williams Incorporated 


Controlling factors in the design of the doorway in the British Empire 
Building are the entrances. Three doors create three vertical panels; three 
figures in each panel sum up the nine symbols of British industrial and 
agricultural activity. The nine gilded spots on a ground of blue represent 
Merchant Marine, Fishing, Wheat, Sugar, Cotton, Wool, Tobacco, Coal 
and Salt. All is clear, sharp definite; only the verticals of the door divi- 
sions enliven the static figures. Like Janniot, Sculptor Jennewein selected 
bronze for his medium, treating it less as a vehicle for plastic effects, and 
relying more on color and value than on the forms themselves. Both are 
consistent solutions of the problem of integrating the doors with the spaces 





above them. 











Janniot, Alfred Auguste, fresco painter as well 
as sculptor, was born in Paris in 1890. He began 
exhibiting at the Salon in 1908, won the Prix de 
Rome in 1920. Perhaps his finest work is the 
great Monument to the Dead in Nice: best 
known is his tremendous relief covering the en- 
tire wall surface of the Colonial Museum in 
Paris. Examples of his sculpture are in the 


Voisin, Boileau, Bailby and other collections. 


Mac Rae 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


J ennewein, Carl Paul, was born in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, 1890. Came to the United States in 1907, 
studied in the Art Students’ League, New York 
City, won the American Academy Fellowship in 
Rome in 1912. Principal works: Sculpture for 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arlington Memo- 
rial Bridge, Washington, D. C.; many war 
memorials; bronzes in Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. Corcoran Art Galleries, other museums. 
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'}IRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


EW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


| 
| I. 1784, on the site of this church, one Louis Pintard 
built himself a wooden farmhouse. A century and a 
half later, when plans for the present church were be- 
LU gun, both architect and congregation felt they could 
. F777) ENN xT do no better than to continue the Colonial tradition, 
Oh and the little house was moved to its present location 
where it serves as the rectory. The site of the church 
is unusually fine, and the building was laid out to take 
advantage of the magnificent old trees and the sunken 
my garden. Particularly worthy of study is the plan, in 

\\ which the problems of re-using certain areas for vary- 
J ing purposes have been adroitly worked out. The 
449 social hall on the ground floor can be expanded or 
ae contracted to become a dining room, theater, or gym- 
st nasium as need arises. Upstairs the assembly halls 
aug are also frequently called upon to do double duty. In 

planning the Sunday school great care was taken to 
embody the latest ideas of leading educators, and for 
the classrooms a small unit, based on public school 
practice, has been adopted. This arrangement has 
been found to be most satisfactory, and costs but 
little more since each child must have 15 sq. ft. of 
space no matter how it is apportioned. 
The church exterior is faced with a pleasant warm- 
colored local stone, and the quoins are from the re- 
ye mains of a church that had burned down some years 
NURSER before. These and other economies made it possible 
I || — to build the church for $422,800, a cost of approxi- 
s mately 60 cents a cubic foot. 

Between this church and the church of St. Joseph 
in Hindenburg which follows immediately in this 
issue, the contrast is startling to say the least. At 
first glance one might classify the American structure 
as Colonial, the German as Modern, and let it go at 
that; further examination of the plans discloses a 
rather paradoxical situation. The thoroughly con- 
temporary appearance of St. Joseph’s is due primarily 
to its straightforward acceptance of modern struc- 
tural methods; its plan, an expression of liturgical 
requirements that have remained unchanged for a 
millennium, is not essentially different from those of 
many 11th Century churches. For the plan of the 
First Presbyterian Church, on the other hand, there 
is no recognizable precedent earlier than the 20th 
Century. Its many functions, social hall, gymnasium, 
nursery, theater, game room, kindergarten, dining 
| 4 i room, classrooms, assembly halls, and offices, are re- 
: : cent developments representing a conception of a 

——~j} church vastly different from that of the early Amer- 
oe ae ican churches which were almost exclusively houses 

[ of worship. 
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“SCALE IN FEET 


Colonial motives are combined with skill and taste in the interior of the church, and an effect of quiet dignity has been obtained by sparing 
use of ornament and the repetition of simple forms. More than any other part of the building, this severe white room satisfies the present 
day desire for clean forms, openness, and light. The use of stained glass windows, a most uncommon feature in this style, gives warmth end 


color to the interior. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, HINDENBURG. GERMANY 


DOMINIKUS BOHM. ARCHITECT 


Little more than a decade has sufficed for Germany to 
demonstrate that the church of today is still a problem 
for the architect, not the archeologist. Church after 
church has been built, each employing forms consistent 
with modern construction, all possessing to a marked 
degree the sincerity and deeply religious atmosphere 
heretofore associated exclusively with ecclesiastical 
buildings of the past. Latest in this notable series is the 
church of St. Joseph, a massive brick shell enclosing a 
single space where all is subordinated to the one imme- 


morial purpose of the church: worship. 
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The present isolation of the church will be 


of short duration, as four- and five-story 
dwellings have been planned for its imme- 
diate surroundings. Structural members are 
set inside the thin walls, for only on the in- 
terior will their effect be appreciated. The 
long windows on the south side are in effec- 
tive contrast to the circular openings in the 
opposite wall. This arrangement makes for 
clearly directional lighting, at the same time 
conveying a strong feeling of the traditional 


orientation of the Catholic church. 
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W ith extraordinary skill the architect has employed every means at his 
disposal to emphasize the mass of the church. By placing piers on the 
central axis instead of the usual openings, by keeping the entire facade 
at the same height, and by moving the side doors off the centers of the 
towers, he created a design which the eye must take in as a whole be- 
cause there is no focal point where it can rest. Most notable is the fine 


unity of scale between the slender cross, entrance, and rose window 


Religious fervor responds to the solemnity of this simplicity, and the 


emotional appeal of the ritual achieves new heights in the absence of 


elaborate architectural motives and ornamentation. 
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These two interiors demonstrate that church architecture need 
not be traditional, nor is there any necessity that architecture be 
“international” to be modern. In the Lady Chapel the dramatic 


»ossibilities of the tower interior have been superbly realized. 
I ; 
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The church is characterized by the simple, honest use of good materials; brick, wood, and metal are fittingly 


employed in appropriate forms. These three stone seats illustrate this attitude. For a parallel to the sensitive 


feeling for material achieved by the carving of the plain marble blocks, one must look back to the days of 
the early Renaissance. 
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LONGCHAMPS RESTAURANT 


CHANIN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


LOUIS ALLEN ABRAMSON, ARCHITECT 


NEW EXTERIOR 


TP eae COMPANY 
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LONGCHAMP, BAR 
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Standard Flashlight Co., Ine. 


For two years a restaurant in the basement of the Chanin Building at Lexington Avenue and 42nd Street, New York City, 
with entrance only from the building arcade and from the subway level, languished with no customers and no profit. 
And yet within a four-block radius more than 12,000 executives maintain their offices. When Longchamps leased the 
space for its seventh Manhattan restaurant it sought an architect who could solve the problem of bringing customers 
in and conquering their aversion to dining in a basement. Mr. Abramson’s successful solution included the acquisition of two 
street level stores and their conversion into a main entrance and cocktail bar. Thus the more valuable street level space 
serves chiefly as an appetizer with which to lure patrons down an unusually large stairway to the larger (and lower 
rental) basement room. To attract transient trade the entrance is accentuated with black Carrara glass and a bronze 


marquise with illuminated soffit. 
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BASEMENT[{DINING ROOM 
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The stairway is directly opposite the revolving doors of the 
ton Avenue entrance and is so mirrored as not only to appea 
than it is but also to afford entering patrons a reflected yj 
large part of the basement dining room. This treatment also gig 
illusion of removing the dividing floor lines. The central po * 
the dining room, where Longchamps exhibits its much adi 
fresh vegetables, is built into a platform to make it a focal p F 
attraction. Mirrors are again used to mask the varying sizes 


basement’s structural columns. 


Standard Flashlight Co. Inc 
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Drie Duryea, Inc 


SEMENT DINING ROOM 


Dria Duryea, Inc 
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The atmosphere of the cocktail lounge was purposely kept light to contrast with the 


prospect of more substantial dining downstairs. The shape of the bar was determined 
by the form of the stairwell opening; the bar and well follow the same pattern. The 


Louis XIV Lords and Ladies in red, yellow and gold are by famed Winold Reiss. 
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( \LUMBIA BROADCASTING STATION 


NEW YORK 


W! LIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 





All photos, Underwood 4 Underwood 


Soon after the Columbia Broadcasting System embarked upon its un- 
paralleled career of expansion, the need for a studio in which to seat 
large audiences became pressing. The obvious thing to do was to spend 
a lot of money and build one. But CBS is rarely extravagant and never 
obvious. Combing the theater district, where there was a practically un- 
limited choice of empty houses, they leased one, re-christened it the CBS 
Radio Playhouse. Remodeling was necessary and Architect Lescaze was 
called in to effect the necessary changes with a minimum of expense. 
His solution is shown on this and the following page. Two units were 
erected on either side of the proscenium, one for control, the other for 
clients. Work was simplified by the fact that there were boxes only at 
the balcony level; the space below was clear. The units were built of 
plywood and compo board, with double windows set in metal frames, 
slanted to improve visibility. Extensions of the units cover the lower 
part of the proscenium arch, and connect them with the front of the 
balcony, both most ingenious arrangements which give the impression 
that considerahly more remodeling has been done than was actually the 
case. Screens designed to correct acoustical defects, set around and above 
the stage, complete the changes made. The clean, modern effect seems 
admirably suited to radio, the new “art” which sometimes tries so hard 
to take on an elfin Hollywood spirit, which architecturally, at least, is 


something rarely to be emulated. 
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FORD BUILDING 


CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC-INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, DESIGNER 
RICHARD S. REQUA, ARCHITECT 


Whuevw the first Century of Progress Exposition burst upon Chicago 
its 36,626,546 visitors divided their automotive attention between 
General Motors and Chrysler. Mr. Ford was not caught napping when 
the second edition followed a year later. So successful was this venture 
in three-dimensional publicity that exhibitions now form a major 
activity in the Ford scheme of advertising. The present building not 
only reflects the lessons learned at Chicago, but establishes an ad- 
mirable pattern for industrial exhibits which are gaining great popu- 
larity throughout the U.S. 
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D BUILDING 


The exterior of the Ford Building expresses its function: thin curv- 
ing planes, agreeably white against the California sky, indicate the 
long unbroken wall spaces of the interior. On the rotunda the sharp 
edges of the flutes are blunted by blue vertical reflectors which cover 
them, an unconventional treatment which emphasizes the lightness 
and temporary character of the construction. A long terrace across 
the back of the building provides resting visitors with a fine view 
of the city and San Diego Bay. Within the rotunda are set dioramas 
which show the Ford in use in the lands bordering the Pacific, and 
illuminated diagrams describing with admirable brevity the various 
products used in the cars, and their locations. The plan of the ex- 
hibitions beyond the rotunda is in the form of a ring; here the pur- 
pose is to create a continuous and dramatic presentation of Ford 
products and processes. Main cause for discontent with the Chicago 
exhibit was that the great hall could be entered from either end, a 
situation which rendered impossible anything but a random display. 
This disadvantage was overcome in the San Diego building: the visi- 
tor is directed to the first of the exhibition halls, follows through a 


logical sequence of exhibits, and ends where he began, in the rotunda. 
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This illustration shows the procedure followed in all the exhibits. Display cases or machines are set on the floor or 
wooden platforms. Above them is a large caption with photographs or diagrams. The advantages of this remarkably simple 
and rational technique are manifold: an exhibit is always effective even when crowds hide the floor displays; if a process 
cannot for one reason or another be adequately demonstrated by the machine (for example, welding), supplementary 
photographs can be used to illustrate the more complicated and bulky operations. The captions make for instant com- 


prehension, and consequent interest. 
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cron ix CAR CONF already described, is the use of the walls. The enor. 


aeouc 


it an outstanding piece of exhibition design. First. 


P mously increased effectiveness of the exhibits due to 
WOOD DISTILLATION we this method may be seen at a glance from the illustra- 
tions on this and the preceding pages. Particularly 
worthy of study is the use of captions: one word, 
whenever possible, identifies the exhibit below; a 
dozen more tell the story. Second of the noteworthy 
features is the plan. The superiority of the curved or 
interrupted axis for exhibition use is well known. 
rarely taken advantage of. Here the curved walls give 
a sense of flow to the succession of displays which 


is very agreeable, but at the same time the spectators’ 


aa, 


attention tends to be concentrated on the exhibits at 
hand because they cannot see very far ahead. The im- 
possibility of forming an accurate estimate of how 
much lies ahead also tends to lessen fatigue. (Anyone y) 
who has visited the Louvre and similar museums in F 
Europe is familiar with the feeling of exhaustion 
brought on by the sight of seemingly endless halls.) 
Between the first and second exhibition halls the 
visitor can go out on the terrace or into the patio to 
rest. 

The color scheme is the same as was used in Chi- 
cago: white, two tones of blue, and vermilion for 
accents. Machinery is dark blue, the floor is in two- 


tone blue composition tile, and walls are white. Large 


letters in the captions are faced with satin-finished 
chrome, others are red. 


When the Ford Company began using exhibitions 


for advertising, Mr. Ford made only two stipulations: 
“Show them how it is done,” and “Have plenty of 
places to sit down.” Much of the success of this latest 
exhibition may be attributed to the thoroughness » ith 
which it fulfilled these two all-important requ re- 


ments. 
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C onstruction of the tower is steel throughout with the exception of the drum, which is niche o 
of wood. In the exhibition halls steel columns and trusses are used, with wood studs. of th 
I The exterior finish is stucco, laid on metal lath; inside the building the finish is plaster — 
o é on rocklath. In the exhibition rooms walls and ceilings have two coats of acoustic plas- a 
; ter. Floors are of moultile on concrete in the rotunda and exhibition rooms; paving in ees we 
" the patio is flagstone, and on the terrace it is concrete slab with a cement finish. White a 
IS metal where used in the building is satin-finish chrome. bod; 
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Phe Patio of the Pacific was designed primarily as a pleasant out- tising aim of the exhibit are to be found in the design of the pools, 
door court in which visitors might rest; here, however, as in the and the various decorative features of the facades. The plan of the 
remainder of the exhibit, the quietly insistent advertising predomi- building is notable for the ease of circulation, and for the large 
: nates. Around the edges of the court cars are placed, each in a little unobstructed floor areas. The curved axes of the two exhibition 
af niche of planting, against a strip of dark blue which forms the base halls are stopped by the information desk in the rotunda, and by 
“2 of the wall. According to Mr. Teague, reflections on cars are of two large displays of a giant motor assembly and a Ford chassis 
e more importance visually than the actual body contours, and they in the rear of the building. Services are unobstrusively placed in 
e are corefully considered in the design. In the Ford Building advan- the back, with washrooms and lounges easily accessible to visitors, 
P lage \-as taken of the southern California climate to set them out of and the offices on a floor above. On the curved wall which encloses 
» door: where the reflections of sky, trees, and white walls show the the service unit is placed a large decorative map showing the loea- 
bodi: to best advantage. Other examples of the ever-present adver- tion of Ford plants in various parts of the world. i 
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ALTERATION TO THE HOUSE OF H. P. 


An old stone house, part of a farm 


group which has been unobtrusively 
transformed into a suburban estate. 
\ service wing, with kitchen, maid’s 
room, and bath was added, and mod- 
ern equipment was installed in the 
house. New terrace walls were built 
in back of the house, and the gardens 
as they now are add considerably to 
the available outdoor living space. The 
other old buildings on the property, a 
spring house, the present garage, and a 
barn, have been repaired where neces- 
sary and incorporated into the group. 


Cost of alterations was about $25,000. 
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WILLIAM J. CREICHTON, ARCHITECT 
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A SMALL CONCRETE HOUSE 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 


OREN THOMAS, ARCHITECT 


‘ 
Characterized by its owner as po 


sing 


“individuality, beauty in design, and extreme 


livability,” this concrete house is more nos. 
able for the fact that it was built for $2,784. 
a figure which includes everything but the 
cost of lot and furniture. The extraordi. 
narily low price was made possible by de. 
signing for a maximum amount of standard 
materials, and strict limitation of the num. 
ber of materials and trades. The house was 
built almost entirely by local mason me. 
chanics. Walls and partitions were cop- 
structed of standard cinder concrete block 
units, and upper floors and roof are of con- 
crete slabs and precast concrete joists left 
exposed on the under side. Plastering was 
done only in the bathroom, kitchen, and at 
the fireplace. Economical in operation as 
well as construction, the heating costs for 


the current year, including gas used for 





cooking. were only $65.80. 
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UILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 


of building finance, real estate, management and construction 
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AIR CONDITIONING FOR HOMES 


v 


is a forecast based on Washington's current booming. A review of the housing 


that makes the Capital the center of building gossip. 


F federal efforts to revive the building 
industry have done nothing more, they 
have brought to Washington and its satel- 
lite counties the tidiest building boom the 


city has known since it was burned by the. 


British. Visiting architects, builders, real- 
tors, and mortgage men, blistering in the 
summer sun of Washington, last month 
looked with envy at the truckloads of lum- 
ber and supplies rolling through the streets 
of outlying districts. What each one prayer- 
fully wondered was whether similar scenes 
would ever be enacted in their home towns. 
Was Washington the first swallow of a 
changing season or just a rara avis sent 
winging by the heavy hiring of New Deal 
agencies? 

To some extent, it was the latter, since 
the Federal payroll in Washington now 
numbers 90,000 names, as opposed to the 
60,000 enrollment under Hoover. And 
yet, although the visiting building men had 
no New Deal to bring permanent or even 
temporary prosperity to their towns, each 
had some reason (a new factory, rising 
rents) to believe that within a year the 
Washington phenomenon might be dupli- 
cated. 

Thus it was that the way the building 
industry was acting in Washington became 
of national significance. What innovations 
were the architects and builders planning? 
Where were they getting the money? In 
what price range was the biggest demand? 
These and a hundred other questions Wash- 
ington was answering for itself, and for 
anyone else who could find any resemblance 
to his situation at home. 


Conditions. From a vacancy percentage of 
12.53 in 19338, Washington apartment 
houses filled up at a tremendous clip 
during 1934, so that when the year ended, 
less than a hundred out of the 22,313 units 
in the town were unoccupied, about 
% of 1 per cent. The jumping of rents 
which inevitably accompanies a_ limited 
supply of space drew loud cries of protest 
from Government workers and sympa- 
thetic Congressmen. So rent-dry did rent- 
ers think they were being milked that 
Congressman Henry Ellenbogen, whose 
housing conscience sometimes gets the best 
of his judgment, immediately introduced 
a bill asking for a commission of Congress- 
men to fix rents and control building 
throughout the District. Although it was 
unpassed last month, it threw such a scare 
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into Washington property owners and 
brokers that they rushed their best legal 
mind, Roger J. Whiteford (who is also the 
FHA’s general counsel), into the con- 
troversy with facts that seemed to prove 
that real estate men were just about mak- 
ing a living. 

Instead of a rent law, the Washington 
Post's Publisher Eugene Meyer, onetime 
Federal Reserve Board chairman, asked 
that the law of supply and demand be 
permitted to work without Congressional 
interference: Said he: “Legislators, both 
national and State, could do more for the 
tenant by bringing about fair taxes than 
could possibly result from rent commis- 
sions with their inevitable growing costs 
for salaries, clerks, rent for quarters, etc., 
to say nothing of the check on a normal 
operation of the law of supply and 
demand.” 

Spurred on by the desire to produce 
enough housing in a quick enough time to 
prevent the establishment of a commission, 
Washington builders stepped up their pace 
of production into boom proportions. The 
result of their building has already dropped 
the occupancy figure from 99.5 to 97.5 per 
cent. 

Ranking only 17th in population, Wash- 
ington has raced ahead of every city in the 
U.S., save New York, in construction vol- 
ume. Permits for 1,597 housing units in 
the District of Columbia alone have 
totaled $6,571,090 for the first six months 
of 1935. In Arlington County, Va., home 
building is up 1,000 per cent over 1934, 
and is up 300 per cent in Montgomery 
County, Md. 

The six-month total for 1935, according 
to Department of Labor building permit 
figures, for the District itself is: 


SINGLE FAMILY MULTI-FAMILY 


Dwell- 
Permit Struc- ing 
Value tures Units 
Jan.. 70 $409,150 4 26 $46,000 
Feb.... 67 389,080 ll 53 103,500 
Mar 146 883,410 66 272 510,000 
April... 115 706,550 22 123 234,500 
May 197 1,333,550 34 140 308,500 
June. . 153 1,049,250 44 235 597,600 


748 $4,770,990 181 849 $1,800,100 


This total of 1,597 units with a permit 
value of $6,571,090 compares with a total 
for the first six months of last year of 418 
units valued at $2,354,330, and with a total 
for the entire year of 1934 of 864 units 
costing $5,160,030. 

Though volume figures are stimulating, 


the real interest for the nation lies in the 
kinds of houses that are making the vyol- 
ume. Are they prefabricated, are they fire- 
proof, do they have air conditioning, do 
they have cellars? How much do they 
cost? Answering the last question first, the 
building is heavily concentrated in the 
$5,000 to $7,000 price range. A breakdown 
of 1935 building as compared with 1934 
reveals: 
FIRST SIX MONTHS YEAR OF 
oF 1935 1934 
No. of No. of 
Price Range Units Units 
Under $2,000 8 20 
$2,999 4 36 
$3,999 51 27 
$4,999 112 75 
$5,999 190 176 
$6,999 191 130 
$7,999 81 112 
$8,999 79 63 
$9,999 30 30 
$11,999 25 } 
$12,000-$15,000 s 
$15,000-$18,000 8 
$18,000-$20,000 0 
$20,000-$25,000 : 2 
$25,000-$30,000 ; 0 
$30,000-$35,000 : 1 
$35,000-$50,000 l 
Over 50,000 ... ; 2 
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Taylor. To many a Washington competitor, 
and to many a real estate man the 
country over, Waverly Taylor, youthful 
veteran among Capital builders, is a 
bellwether of the business. Trained as an 
architect, he quit that side of the build- 
ing business to design and build for him- 
self. His Foxhall row houses are on a par 
with Pittsburgh’s Chatham Village in 
most of the important respects. Well up 
on Washington’s social ladder, he knows 
what smart people have, and knows how 
to give the non-smart a close approxima- 
tion of the real article. 

Just completing the last of the 15! 
houses which constitute Foxhall, Taylor 
has three new developments under way, 
calling for another 150 houses eventually, 
and 73 houses immediately. Five of them 
are supposedly adapted from the “New 
American” houses offered by the General 
Electric Company from its competition 
entries. Eschewing fireproof construction, 
and making few concessions to modernity 
in the planning of the houses, all are ‘o be 
of standard brick or stone construc’ '0?. 
One group of fifteen termed Rollingy 004. 
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the $15,000-$20,000 class, all in 
d Norman style. The second 
Rock Creek Terrace, clings to 
for its 20 houses, ranging in price 
1.000 to $30,000. The third devel- 
still unnamed, will eventually 
100 houses, but only 38 will be 
s season. This development will 
( olonial. 
te the insistence of many devel- 
iat architects are wrong in believ- 
t living rooms on small lots are 
wed at the rear facing the gardens, 


Di per Taylor will side with architects, 

at s kitchens and garages on the front 
of the lot, with living rooms opening on 
terraces and porches at the rear. (See 
plans.) The houses range in size from three 


oms and two baths to five bedrooms 
ind three baths. All have a living room, 
room, and a room to be used as 
library or study on the ground floor. All 
are fully excavated with a recreation room 


ain 


in the basement. 

More interesting than anything else 
about Taylor’s 73 houses is the policy he 
has adopted toward air conditioning. A 
complete air conditioning system, minus 
only the compressor, is being installed in 


Harris & Ewing 


Toylor and a Rolling Wood House 


each house. Purchase of the compressor 
is optional with the buyer at an additional 
cost of between $300 and $500 depending 
upon the capacity. Should the buyer pust- 
pone purchase of the condenser, summer 
cooling is effected through use of tap 
water. A central system with duct distribu- 
tion is used for all the houses, all rooms 
being conditioned except the kitchen and 
baths, where inability to conceal the ducts 
made radiator heat more desirable. 

Although the plant capacities vary with 
the size of the houses, the following figures 
are typical: 90,000 B.t.u. heating, 24,000 
B.t.u. cooling, supplying 1,200 cfm. heat- 
ing and 1,000 cfm. cooling, using about 
300 cfm. outside air. During the winter, 
the plant completes six air changes per 
hour, and during the summer, eight or nine. 

Because of the keen competition in the 
air conditioning cost figures were not avail- 
able, but it is estimated that the entire air 
conditioning plant costs about 10 per cent 
of the house cost, whereas ordinary heating 
would have been about 7 per cent. 


Koplin. One who went the whole hog on 
air conditioning was Frank Koplin and 
his Washington Builders, Inc., which is 
building 48 houses on a 50-acre tract near 
14th St. and Rittenhouse, N. W., to sell for 
$11,950 including lot, air conditioning, 
electric range and refrigerator. The houses 
are of the semi-detached type, designed by 
Harry Sternfeld, professor of architecture 
at the University of Pennsylvania. All 
houses are to be of brick, with three bed- 
rooms and two baths, living room, dining 
entry and kitchen, and a fully 
excavated cellar with laundry and recrea- 
tion room. 


room, 


However welcome Koplin’s houses may 
be to government clerks and other home 
buyers, they are thorns in the side of the 
otherwise happy Washington home build- 
ers. Like the marketwise operators from 
New York who descended on Florida when 
that State was running a high building 
fever, Koplin is regarded as a menace by 
local men, not only for himself but as a 





Unwilling to risk building a house as far to the Left as were most of the New 
\merican houses, Taylor modernized his equipment, and stopped there. 
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BUILDING 


MONEY 


warning that possibly others will follow 
from Philadelphia and New York. Never 
Sheless, he is there, and his houses are at 
conditioned 

The capacity of the units are 
1,000 cfm., heating 


800) 06cim., 


Air circulation 

when 
cooling 

90,000 B.toa. he 

20,000 B.tou. hr 


Heating capacity 
Cooling capacity 
Humidifying capac- 


ity $3 Ib. 44 hr 
Dimensions, ap 
proximate 83" x 43" x 18” high 


The duct system is laid out with dampers 
so that the first floor may be cooled dur 
ing the day and the second floor at might 

Following good practice in group plan 
ning, there are no driveways between the 
houses; instead, a private rear street serv 
ing all the units. Innovations in the plan 
ning and design include: zine gutters, 
maple paneling with aluminum trim for all 
first floor individual 
sculpture by Carlo Ciampaglia, oversized 
casement windows making the most of the 


rooms, overmantel 


cross ventilation provided for each room, 
dropped living room, and decorative gate 
ways between the houses. 


Colonial Village. Though it has no air con 
ditioning to mark it, one of Washington's 
most stimulating developments is the FHA- 
insured moderate-cost project in Claren- 
don, Va., Colonial Village, first of the 
units under the FHA’s Housing Division 
to get under way. 

Costing $1,128,600, of which $875,000 
is represented by a 4% per cent 15-year 
mortgage from the New York Life Insur 
ance Company, Colonial Village has taken 
the place of the Meadville project (Arcu 
Forum, Mar., 1935, p. 262) and the 
Joseph P. Day project (Arcu. Forum, 
May, 1935, p. 506) as a demonstration 
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of limited dividend housing under the 


FHA. 
Colonial Village is being built by Gus- 
tave Ring, 3l-year old promoter whose 


the 
contribution 


Westchester alongside 
(Cathedral 
to Washington building before he saw the 
the FHA-insured 
gage for apartment house units. For two 
years Ring had shopped Colonial Village 
around Washington lenders with no suc- 
cess. When the National Housing Act was 
passed, he tried to squeeze it in under the 
regulations of Title II for not more than 
t-family houses, but again could get no 


Apartment 
was his major 


possibilities of mort- 


local financing. With some changing of 
plans, and a slight reduction in the rents, 
made at the suggestion of Messrs. Miles 
Colean and Eugene Klaber of the FHA, 
Ring finally submitted it as a low cost 
housing scheme under Title Il—and this 
time, with the New York Life Insurance 
Company taking on all attractive comers, 
he had his project approved. 

Colonial Village is on a hillside, overlook- 
within 


ing the Potomac River, seven 
minutes of down-town Washington, in a 
section long neglected by Washington 


operators. The possibilities of the site for 
apartments was recognized by Ring, who 
had the zoning changed in order to permit 
the erection of apartments. The entire tract 
of land comprises fifty acres, of which 
about fifteen are included in the first oper- 
ation. Plans are ready for the develop- 
ment of the balance. 

Sizes of the apartments are three, four, 
five $37.50, $50.00, and 
#62.50 per month, prices being based on 


and rooms, at 
a charge of $12.50 per room per month. 
This is something of an innovation in 
Washington, and will be a substantial re- 
duction in the cost per room, as the aver- 
age cost per room at present, in apartments, 
is about 50 per cent greater. It was pos- 
sible to secure such economy in planning 
this development because Ring purchased 
the land as acreage, and does his own con- 
struction work. 

There will be fully equipped laundries, 
play rooms, an assembly room, and recrea- 
tional rooms for the use of tenants. There 
will also be garages, which can be leased 
independent of the apartments. It is also 
hoped to have a community shopping cen- 
ter, community center building, including 
swimming pool, private playgrounds, and 
other recreational features. 

The apartments will have gas stoves, 
refrigerators, full kitchen equipment, fully 
equipped tiled bathrooms, built-in radia- 
tors, oak parquetry floors and painted 
walls. They will be centrally heated with 
automatic oil burners, for heat and hot 
water. 


Millers. No recounting of Washington 
activity during the last 25 years would 
be complete without including the Miller 
Brothers (W. C. and A. N.), veterans of 23 
years’ standing. In two old developments 
(Wesley Heights and Spring Valley) and 
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Formidable Row Housing 
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Harry Sternfeld, Architect 


Designed to be “in keeping with Washington dignity” is the Koplin-Sternfeld con- 
tribution to the new era in housing. Air conditioning and maple-paneled interiors 


are the principal innovations 


one new one (Westerleigh) they are build- 
ing 40 houses, ranging in price from 
$15,000 to $60,000. Alone among all 
Washington builders, the Millers offer steel 
framing, but not for the entire house as 
they used to. but for the first floor only. 


THEe ARC 


HITECTURAL > 


This, in the opinion of Bill Miller, one- 
time president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, gives the house all 
the rigidity it needs, solves the termite 
problem, and since the houses would not 
be fireproof anyhow, saves in the con 
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struction. Like all their competitors, the 
Millers offer houses stuffed with equip- 
ment. ‘Traditional in design, mostly 
Colonial, they are slightly more open in 
plan than the houses of five years ago. 

Aside from these four, there is nothing 
to report but activity. The same kinds of 
houses as were being built five years ago, 
improved in equipment, but not in plan 
or design, are being offered at slightly 
lower prices. The North Washington Realty 
Company has built 150 houses in the last 18 
months costing from $7,000 to $13,000. 
Properly called “bungalows” they consist 
of two bedrooms, living room, dining room, 
kitchen and bath, all on one floor. 

Also in the lower brackets are the houses 
of Meadowbrooke, Inc., priced from $10,- 


0 to $12,500, detached, semi-detached, 
and tow. They, too, are equipment-heavy. 
hus is Washington meeting its build- 


ing boom. And thus, it appears, will the 
archilects and builders of other U. S. cities 
meet similar conditions of demand next 
year or the year after. 


BAdvs -ce. At every meeting of building men 
dur the past five years, at least one 
A. UST+1935-°* 
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Types of units 


. . and the ground plan 


which won FHA insurance 
for the Ring project. 


ee 


and usually all the speakers have slipped 
into their addresses a plea not to “re- 
peat the mistakes of the past.” In so far 
as Washington is typical of the nation, 
the mistakes of the past seem certain of 
repetition, except in two major respects— 
poor construction, and unsafe financing. 
The second mortgage has almost disap- 
peared; and Washington had never been 
notoriously guilty of poor building even in 
the past. Striking at a buying market well 
above the average, and building on land 
that is almost twice as costly as land for 
similar houses in other cities, the home 
builders of Washington have offered in the 
past well-built houses. Today’s houses are 
even better. But as for controlled produc- 
tion, improved planning, larger sites, or 
any of the other hoped-for reforms, the 
report must be negative. 

Boiling all Washington houses in the 
same pot, the resulting stew is something 
like this: 

Price $11,000 to $13,000 

Plan Closed type, with 
three bedrooms, two baths, living room, 
full dining room, kitchen, and one recrea- 
tion room. 


MONEY 





Colonial Village 


‘ . and below its promoter, Gustave 
Ring. Nearest to completion of FHA-in- 
sured limited dividend developments, it 
rents for approximately $15 per room. 





Harris 4&4 Bwing 


Design English or Colonial 


Equipment Strongly emphasized 
offering at least one novelty, preferably air 
conditioning. 


Construction Standard but good 


Financing First mortgages only 
ranging from 60 to 75 per cent at 6 per 
cent. 

In striking contrast with the develop- 
ments described are three semi-experi- 
mental attempts in construction. 

One, the mosaic concrete prefabricated 
houses of Earley Process, Inc. (Arcu. 
Forum, Feb., 1935, p. 187) , Berger Manu- 
facturing Company’s steel-framed house 
(Arcu. Forum, July, 1935, p. 26), and a 
new copper-covered frame house sponsored 
by Chase Copper & Brass (to be published 
in Tue ArcHITECTURAL Forum) . 

Although much publicity and steady 
crowds have marked the building of these 
houses, most of the visitors leave their 
pocketbooks home while inspecting. Next 
year, perhaps, they will offer competition. 
But in Washington, as elsewhere, public 
interest has not yet reached the point 
where it is translatable into sales. 
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PETER GRIMM SIGNS UP 


as the U. S. Treasury's mortgage watchdog and general 


real estate adviser to the Administration. 


A coop real estate executive is as prime 
an essential to a bank as a burglar-proof 
vault. But since February, 1935, the big- 
gest bank in the U. S., with more than 
$5,000,000,000 in its portfolio, has been 
without a real estate officer of any kind. 
Last month that lack was supplied with 
the naming of New York’s Peter Grimm 
to the job of Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

No better time, and possibly no better 
man, could have been chosen by the Presi- 
dent to fill the gap made in the Treasury 
ranks when Marriner Stoddard Eccles was 
upped to the chairmanship of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Between the eighteen dif- 
ferent Federal agencies directly or indi- 
rectly participating in the real estate and 
building business, there is something less 
than harmony. For some time an informal 
central loan committee, composed of 
Morgenthau from the Treasury, Fahey of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Eccles, MacDonald of the FHA, Myers of 
the FCA, Jones of the RFC, has been meet- 
ing in Morgenthau’s office to coordinate 
the activities of all. Beyond routine ap- 
provals of bond issues, the committee has 
been ineffectual as a committee. Such a 
thing as the Financial Survey of Urban 
Housing (see p. 145) which could have 
been invaluable to all Federal mortgage 
lending agencies had it been completed and 
interpreted in time, was allowed by the 
committee, which was nominally in charge 
of it, to peter out. Had someone like 
Grimm been on the scene when the FHA 
was framing its mortgage insurance pro- 
gram, there would not have been the ill- 
advised snubbing of private lenders, or 
the encouragement of commercial bank 
lending at the expense of members of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

These are problems of coordination, and 
while they will constitute part of the job 
to which Peter Grimm has been assigned, 
his major task will be expert counseling 
in the manner of pledging Federal credit, 
and correlating the activities of the mort- 
gage lending agencies with budgetary esti- 
mates of the Treasury. 


Economizer. Whatever additional service 
stripes Peter Grimm may have sewn on 
his sleeve in Washington, he already has 
earned one as the most persistent barker 
for municipal economy that ever molested 
a Tammany-controlled New York City. 
As chairman of the Citizens Budget Com- 
mission, the legal name of the voluntary 
tax watchdog organization in New York, 


he was a constant caller at Board of Esti- 
meetings, ready with facts and 
figures, to point his finger at avoidable 


mate 


wastes. 

Said Columnist George Britt in applaud- 
ing Economizer Grimm after a particularly 
brilliant attack on municipal waste: 

“The words economy and Peter Grimm 
are getting to be synonymous. For four 
years he has been coaxing and cajoling, 
demanding and exhorting, for reductions 
in the city budget. If the reductions haven’t 
materialized, at least the process has 
turned an engaging young realtor into an 
uncommonly well-informed public figure. 
Peter Grimm is the kind of man who ap- 
pears designed by nature to be the leader 
and figurehead of good causes. He is tall 
and suave, endowed with charm and a 
sense of being reasonable, able to state his 
case in graceful and polite phraseology. 
The old-time tax hearings at the Board 
of Estimate, with Peter Grimm and Jimmy 
Walker as protagonists, were a delight to 
all observers—except that the Mayor al- 
ways won.” 

Peter Grimm is New York-born. Forty- 
nine years old, he has spent all his life 
in the real estate business, first with 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., then, after two years 
as a flying major during the war, in busi- 
ness for himself until 1929, when he became 
president of William A. White & Sons, 
big midtown renting specialists. 

Like many another recent New Deal 
appointee, Peter Grimm is a Republican, 
albeit a liberal one. As short a time ago 
as 1931, he was engaged in stirring up the 
voters of New York State into defeating 
his good friend, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
But since the Democrats have been in 
power, he has shown more than average 
sympathy for many of their aims, signal- 
ized by his willingness to serve as the chief 
land buyer for his local Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Because of his politics, Grimm has al- 
ready won a lambasting from good Con- 
gressional Democrats, who disguise the 
the reason for their antipathy by raising 
their hands over his participation in some 
reorganization deals that are being investi- 
gated by the Sabath committee. 

“While we are not alleging that Mr. 
Grimm is guilty of any wrong doing,” 
complained Congressman Sabath, “the ap- 
pointment was unwise at the present time 
because we are going to renew our investi- 
gation into his activities with various New 
York real estate bondholders’ organiza- 
tion moves.” 


ae * 
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But Congressman Kennedy of > 
was more to the point. “Now. 
“Grimm is to be confidential 
Secretary Morgenthau, when his 
shows he has been connected wit 
D. Hilles, a leading Republican 
has played with the Republicans 
he is going to be an adviser to t} 
cratic Administration.” 

Undoubtedly, to be subjected 
more such attacks before he is 
Grimm moved into his air-cool 
across the way from his air-cooled 
the Willard Hotel, and prepared | 
work, 

Apart from general consultation on ll 
mortgage matters, he launched imme. 
diately into a study of the mortgages held 
by: 


how 


7emo- 


many 
shed. 
Office 
ite at 


» £0 to 


Cor- 
$2,700,000.000 


Home Owners Loan 
poration 

Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration 


Federal Land Banks 


$725 ,000.000 
$2,100,000.000 


What to do about them when the delin- 
quencies start mounting, as they have 
already begun to do, will be Grimms first 
job. He also became a new point of con- 
tact for seekers of insurance for FHA low 
cost housing mortgages, and one of his 
first considerations was likely to be the 
mortgage for the apartment house in 
Brooklyn of his good friend, Joseph P. 
Day. 

As far as real estate and building are 
concerned, his significance was much 
greater than any particular job he may be 
doing. For the first time, there is a man 
allied to all the Federal agencies interested 
in building finance who understands real 
estate. Those who have come away from 
Washington with heads sore from butting 
into stone walls may find in him a gate- 
way to their desires. 

There was some talk that the real reason 
for the Grimm appointment was a move 
towards consolidation of all eighteen of 
the real estate and building agencies. But it 
was nebulous talk, built on ignorance of 
the activities of each of the groups, ac- 
cording to Washington officials. And yet 
the possibility remains. Should the nev 
Assistant to the Secretary find that all 
have enough in common, that may be 
his major recommendation when his si 
months’ term of service is concluded. 





@ Though it had not yet become 4 
major concern of the new Assistant to 
Morgenthau (see above), the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation was last month 
beginning to be worried. They were not 
taken by surprise, for they as well as 
everyone else knew from the start that 
HOLC’s real job lay not in saving homes. 
but in getting the saved home owners te 
meet their interest and amortization pay- 
ments. 


(Continued on page 142, column 
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BUILDING’S UPWARD TREK (Continued from page 140) 1 Be 


To inquisitive reporters who were 
dering just how well home owners 
living up to their part of the ba; 
Chairman Fahey last month gave ou: 
heen es vente dens techs ep. figures which showed that approxin me) 
one-sixth of the interest and principal 
interest payments was more than 90 


continues with the May rise in permits, costs remain 


for 























FORECLOSURES _ STANDARD STATISTICS STOCK PRICE INDICES past due, and thus definitely delingy 7 

ts ood 4 The May 31 figures, the last avails ile. Ts 

ve: |. indicated the following: are 
Of the $100,000,000 interest due the ous 

HOLC on that date, $72,000,000 had heen genc 

paid. Of the remaining $28,000,000, #14. east 

| 000,000 is more than 90 days overdue. who 

Of the $58,000,000 principal payments due, the 

| $36,000,000 has been paid, and the total repa 
a more than 90 days in arrears was $11,000.- enol 

and SUPPLY STOCKS 000, making a total of $25,000,000 out of fuel 

tt $158,000,000 delinquent. imo 

Of one thing the HOLC was thankful. na 
| Up to last month, good-fellow Congress- U 

i oe ; oe men, anxious to help out a constituent repa 

- back home at the expense of their govern- or 

ment, had done very little special pleading well 

for delinquents. How long such a coopera- oanit 

tive attitude will continue remains to be — 

seen, and Chairman Fahey for one had ng 

fk &§ : his fingers crossed. ' ith 

i However, with a record of 568 fore- as 

closures up to June 30 to prove that he nats 

COSTS OF BUILDING MATERIALS rch - a meant what he was saying, the Chairman 7 

er — stated: abot 

“The repayment of loans to the Home ~_ 

Owners Loan Corporation cannot be — 

neglected by persons who have no claim — 

to indulgence of the American people as an 

a whole. The success of this enormous re 

servicing operation is dependent upon the _ 

inherent honesty of American people. The —- 

eos 1 T LT ae eee [18 Corporation’s executives recognize that in Con 

© Oe en ee : f ; be cso some cases the borrower is unemployed or a 

- = Ty to FT = otherwise unable to make his payments in y i 

= UTR aarme . . full for the time being. Such instances will Ver 

r 1 iat | pene be given reasonable consideration. But the I 

oe. corporation has already begun foreclosure a 

13 4 1S 16 17 18 19 20 2) 22 23 24 25 26 27 282930381 = 1932 proceedings against several hundred bor- shor 
ee - rowers who wilfully defaulted in their the: 
BUILDING PERMITS pees It must continue that policy in dire 

; 1e public interest. of | 

ws CITIES WUH GUO. MALL CITIGS WITH OVER | Despite ‘such brave talk, there still 81 
soy llama weal | —— loomed in the future the day when some ae 
noble Congressman, bleeding for the poor “a 

home owners, will introduce a bill asking al 

for an HOLC moratorium, which if Bui 

granted will soon lead to a fight to have ies 

all HOLC mortgages written off as invest- Ro: 

ments in recovery. ne 

A Of one of his other charges, the Fed- oes 
i \ » | eral Home Loan Bank System, Chairman rap 
siete i Fahey was less worried. For the second aid 
ee successive month, advances to members the 
of the System had increased, reaching 4 as 


total of $76,657,648, a gain of $4,500,000 
over its low of April 10. The Chairman te 
traced the increase in borrowings, which 





wh 
were still only a drop in the bucket, to * 
f the reduction in interest rates from 342 y 
7 ad | c “ . . . ‘ Y 1 
s asusies emesis 3 to 3 per cent, a reduction which may »0! at 
— i Poe be reflected in a decrease in interest r.tes ac 
1932 —_—s offered by members of the System. 
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Bg: TAIN’S MAINTENANCE MORTGAGE 


iodic home repairs is explained to a U. S. delegation, 


repayable in monthly installments over a 
15-year period. Assuming, for instance, it 
is an FHA mortgage, the monthly pay- 
ments would be approximately $54.51. To 
the regular mortgage is then added an 


for 5 

may oon be adopted by U. S. building and loans. 
Ts erage home owner is as unpre- 

ared (o pay the bill for repainting his 

ouse as he is to pay for his wife’s emer- 

vency operation for gall-stones. Unlike 

seasol building owners and managers 


who annually earmark 1 or 2 per cent of 
the property value for maintenance and 
repairs, home owners find it difficult 
enough to budget their incomes to meet 
fyel bills, taxes, mortgage interest and 
amortization, without trying to include 
repairs 

Until 1933 British home owners were as 
repair-lax as Americans. But in that year 
sir Josiah Stamp, whom Americans as 
well as Britons rate high as a practical econ- 
omist, sponsored what he termed a “main- 
tenance mortgage” among Britain’s build- 
ing societies. Last month Sir Josiah, along 
with other good building society men, was 
in Salzburg, Austria, attending an inter- 
national convention. Because Sir Josiah 
was there and because they wanted to hear 
ibout Stamp’s maintenance mortgage from 
Stamp himself, a dozen U. S. mortgage 
men also journeyed to the famed little 
{ustrian town. Among them were Israel 
Friedlander, Houston, Texas, president of 
the American Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, Morton Bodfish, dynamic executive 
vice president of the association and build- 
ing and loan lobbyist, Herman Cellarius, 
Cincinnati’s veteran building and loan ex- 
pert, and Editor Henry S. Rosenthal of 
American Building and Loan Association 
News. 

In recognizing Sir Josiah Charles Stamp 
as England’s No. 1 economic trouble 
shooter Americans are likely to forget, if 
they ever knew it, that besides being a 
director of the Bank of England, president 
of the biggest railroad in England (the 
$1,200,000,000 London, Manchester & 
Scotland), Sir Josiah is board chairman 
and co-founder of the biggest building 
society in Great Britain—the Abbey Road 
Building Society. Reputedly the busiest 
man in British business, he attends Abbey 
Road meetings regularly, still knows a 
good loan when he sees one. Powerful and 
aggressive in appearance, Sir Josiah speaks 
rapidly in a thin, reedy “soft pedal” cock- 
ney voice, tires his audience by giving 
them too much to think about in too short 
a time, 

_ The maintenance mortgage is simplicity 
itse'!, adaptable to any lending institution 


wl makes amortized loans—savings 
ha insurance company, or mortgage 
for vany. An example of the plan at 
we a new house is built valued at 
“SO, with a first mortgage of $5,000, 
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additional $1,308.24 (two years more pay- 
ments) and the mortgage is listed at 
$6,308.24. But only $5,000 is payable when 
the mortgage is issued, the remainder is 
held in reserve to take care of repairs. 
Thus when a painting job is required, 
instead of going through the motions of 
having his mortgage increased, the owner 





Sir Josiah on Globe 


whose maintenance mortgage plan drew 
American building and loan men to 
Salzburg. 


simply submits the bill to the mortgagee 
for payment. As soon as the bill is paid 
by the lending institution, the outstanding 
balance of the mortgage is increased, and 
interest on the repair loan dates from that 
time. 

As other repair necessities arise over the 
life of the loan, the same procedure is 
followed. There is no increase in the 
monthly payment, only the addition of the 
number of monthly payments required to 
pay the maintenance bills, plus the normal 
interest rate. No re-appraisals are neces- 
sary, and there is no need for involved 
bookkeeping. 

If for instance a loan were granted on 
the terms stated above, two paragraphs 
under the section of “Conditions of the 
Deed” could be inserted as follows: 

“1. Five thousand dollars ($5,000) of this 
amount shall be known as the original loan 


MONEY 


on the property and shall be repaid in 
monthly installments, including interest, 
taxes and insurance, of 854.51 

“2. One thousand, three hundred and 
eight dollars and 24 cents (81,308.24) of 
this amount shall be known as the Main 
tenance Loan and shall be set aside for 
the maintenance of the property during the 
life of this mortgage, and may be used for 
such purposes as painting, general repair 
ing, and such modernization as may be 
desirable to preserve the value of the 
property. Interest at 542 per cent per 
annum shall be payable from the date 
of payment of such bills for such work as 
is specified herein, and the money so used 
to pay such bills shall then be added to the 
balance of the $5,000 and shall be payable 
according to the terms set down in 
Clause 1.” 

Drawing on his experience with main 
tenance mortgages in Great Britain, J. L 
Gibson, London building society exec 
utive, reported that within a few months 
after the plan’s adoption about $7,500,000 
of his association’s funds were put out for 
repairs. 

Said he: 

“The strongest argument in favor of the 
Maintenance Mortgage idea is the fact that 
it does not necessarily affect the auton 
omy of the association offering this type 
of mortgage. Whatever their present period 
for repayment may be, an agreed per 
centage extension of this period would 
merely become a_ universally applicable 
rider. Thus the mortgagor could have the 
confidence of feeling that any necessary 
maintenance charge could be met merely 
at the cost of an extension of his period 
of repayment without increasing the actual 
periodical amounts of his payments. In 
this connection, it might be well to point 
out to the mortgagor that he is incurring 
no additional obligation whatsoever since, 
should at any time, the necessary main 
tenance expense come within his own cur- 
rent financial ability, he is at perfect 
liberty to take care of them without avail- 
ing himself of his maintenance mortgage 
privileges, and in this case, the original 
mortgage period, and the original periodical 
payments would remain unchanged. 

“On the other hand, associations would 
be in a very much stronger position to 
insist upon adequate maintenance of the 
property upon which they have loaned 
money in order to protect their interest in 
them.” 

That maintenance mortgages would be 
warmly welcomed by other than mort- 
gagees seemed apparent to anyone who 
studied its implications. To architects, it 
would mean continuing business on houses 
of their design; to contractors, material 
dealers and manufacturers, it would mean 
steadier sale of products and services. And 
to the general field of real estate, it would 
most certainly mean the general mainte- 
nance of property values, an ounce of pre- 
vention against future slums and blighted 
areas. 
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MORTGAGES OUTSHINE U. S. BONDS 


in an Illinois jurist’s opinion, based on present yields 
(5 to 6 per cent, as opposed to 2) and future prospects. 


| r 1S THE opinion, in fact the frequently ernment obligations as a cyclone cellar in 
expressed opinion, of many a real estate which to place investments. This rush for 
man that a good mortgage is the best in- investment in Government obligations has 
vestment in the world, better even than a 
U. S. Government bond. But when a 
Probate Judge refuses to permit a trust 
institution to invest in Government obliga- 
tions, and suggests instead that it buy 
good mortgages, it becomes more than a 
routine boast. It may even be interpreted 
as a strong slice of evidence that real estate 
is again winning its way back in public 
estimation. 
The Probate Judge was Benjamin S. De 
Soice of Sangamon County, Illinois; the 
trust company, the First State Trust and 
Savings Bank of Springfield, conservator 
for seven estates. 
Publicity-wise Judge De Boice, weil! 
knowing that his opinion was news, held 
back his decision for two weeks, waiting 
for the Chicago front pages to run out of 
sensational news. An honest, able judge 
whose record is starred with convictions of 
crooked politicians, Judge De Boice was 


. -—e erbert Geor 
what Abraham Lincoln once was—a Spring- ee eee 


field lawyer. Like nearly everyone else in Judge De Boice 

Springfield he is a collector of Lincolniana. . . ealled on the Lunatics, Idiots, 
In his thousand-word opinion, Judge Drunkards and Spendthrifts Act. 

De Boice held that “during this period of — produced an ever-lowering rate of return 

business uncertainty and lowering prices until the present net return on such ob- 

the investing public has turned to Gov-  ligations is around 2 per cent.” 


COMPARISON OF MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES WITH YIELD OF 
GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD & etna BONDS. 





—-—.— MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES. — THE MORTGAGE CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK. 
US. GOVERNMENT BONDS.— MOODYS INVESTORS SERVICE. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS.— THE STANDARD STATISTICS CO. 

ms-ssweee RAILROAD BONDS. — THE ANNALIST. 


This chart, prepared by the Mortgage Conference of New York, understates Judge De 
Boice’s case, reflecting as it does conditions in the highly competitive New York market. 


The court recommended instead 
bank hold the funds until such 
investments could be made in r 
mortgages, calling upon Sectio; 
Chapter 86 of the Lunatics, Idiots 
ards and Spendthrifts Act to p 
right to do so. 

Besides outlining the types of s 
including 50 per cent first mortg 
which the funds in question co 
invested, this expansive Illinois 
demanded the use of “some officia 
tion in the matter of approval of 
ments,” according to Judge De Boi 

Launching into a spirited analysi 
relative merits of mortgages and 
ments, Judge De Boice declared: 

“We are upon the eve of a period of 
inflation. The trend of prices upon most 
tangible goods is upward and real estate 
prices have shown a definite gain. Today 
bank reserves are the largest in history 
and every bank and insurance company in 
the country is full to overflowing with 
cash, awaiting the opportunity for invest. 
ment. 

“In view of the fact that the national 
debt is today almost $29,000,000,000, the 
highest point in our history, we may safely 
say that there is a greater saturation of 
investments in Government bonds among 
our people than ever before. Just as soon 
as the rank and file of our people become 
convinced that we are on the eve of a 
period of inflation there will be a wild rush 
to convert the low interest bearing invest- 
ment in Government obligations into higher 
interest bearing industrials and _ tangible 
property, and we will witness a repetition 
of the experience of the early 20s, when 
Government bonds sank below 85 under 
similar conditions. 

“In view of these facts, this Court does 
not consider that an investment of Gov- 
ernment obligations at this time is a judi- 
cious investment for a conservator to 
make of its ward’s funds. A repetition of 
the conditions of the early ’20s may pro- 
duce an even greater loss, and Government 
bonds will probably go even lower than 
they did at that time. Certainly it is not 
judicious to risk the loss of 15 per cent of 
the principal in the hope of earning a mere 
2 per cent return thereon. 

“At the present time the prevailing in- 
terest rate upon real estate mortgages is 
between 5 per cent and 6 per cent [see 
chart], and, although as yet real estate is 
not moving upon the market fast enough 
to satisfy the demand for this kind of in- 
vestment, yet we feel safe in predicting 
that the day is not far distant when such 
investment will be plentiful. 

“The Court therefore finds that the 
prayer of the petition for authority to in- 
vest ward’s funds in Government securities 
should be, and the same is hereby denied, 
and the petitioner is instructed to hold 
said funds on deposit and make diligent 
effort to find investments in the class of 
real estate mortgages described in said >ec- 
tion 18, hereinabove quoted.” 
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L )USING’S DEPENDENCE UPON INCOMES 


is © 
tou! 
I: ry ounce of the house-painter’s 
et could be called upon, and every U. 5. 
ouse kept scrupulously hatched, cross- 
.tched and dotted to represent its owner's 


‘rye equity in it, a casual glance up and 
lown : city’s streets would afford a dread- 
fully accurate measure of its economic 
D Ise, and Prosperity and Depression would 
come and go with a flourish. As impossible 
und embarrassing a custom on the part of 
1. S. home owners would have obviated 

e Financial Survey of Urban Housing. 

Such was the name, and such the general 
ntent, of a study finally brought to com- 
letion in Washington last month, after 
ionths in which an interested building in- 

istry had many an occasion to despair of 
ver seeing hide or hair of it. Shunted from 
ne New Deal agency to another, and sev- 
eral times close to being pigeon-holed for 
ack of funds, this first attempt to gather 
and compile an accurate and comprehensive 
set of figures on the state of housing 
finance throughout the country was lucky 
to have been placed under the general 
auspices of the Department of Commerce 

in whose hands the U. S. census), else it 
probably never would have seen the light 
of day and print. 

The Financial Survey of Urban Housing 
was launched as an elaboration of the U. S. 
Real Property Inventory of 1934 (Arcu. 
Forum, Nov. 1934, p. 321). In the latter, 
the housing problem, fast maturing as a 
national issue, received for the first time 
some adequate physical definition. Lend- 
ers joined producers in the building indus- 
try in lauding the RPI as a stock-taking of 
the supply of existing housing accommoda- 
tions. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion pounced upon its figures and made 
good use of them in promoting moderniza- 
tion. But to many a seasoned building 
head, with more than cursory interest in 
the betterment of U. S. housing standards, 
and in the restoration of a crestfallen in- 
dustry, the RPI had not dug deep enough. 

lt was all very well to define the problem 
n terms of rusty eaves and teetering chim- 


neys, and it was distinctly advantageous 
to be able to point out exactly the extent 
of overcrowding as a social ill, but was a 


nal willingness to do something about 
ousing problem already being reflected 
5. legislation to spend itself in meet- 
eds thus simply defined? 
ie other than Mrs. Roosevelt, be- 
trips to the West Virginia coal mines, 
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had anticipated the answer. One of her 
many pet projects, the Farm Housing 
Survey, devised to keep women enumera- 
tors busy listing rural housing woes, was 
conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture currently with the RPI. In it, matters 
of finance were not slighted as they had 
been in the RPI. Someone’s hand had 
edited the schedules with a view toward 
getting at the economic aspects of farm 
housing. That someone was Statistician 
David Lawrence Wickens, onetime profes- 
sor of banking at the University of Michi- 
gan, who emerged as the logical choice as 
director of the Financial Survey of Urban 
Housing, once it had been decided upon. 
The deciding was done by the Federal 
Mortgage Committee, an evanescent out- 
growth of the President’s Central Statisti- 
cal Board, where labored Winfield Riefler, 
whom building men remember as the chief 
brain behind the National Housing Act. To 
most lenders at the present time a strong 
Federal Mortgage Committee, to unify and 
direct the activities of all the various Wash- 
ington agencies concerned with building, 
would be an answer to a long-incanted 
prayer. But Washington rivalry or little- 
mindedness led the group of members of 
various units, such as the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, et al., which used to meet 
occasionally in the name of a Federal Mort- 





Directer Wickens 


MONEY 


ohasized in the Financial Survey of Urban Housing, 61-city statistical 
de-force, providing hitherto unrecorded data on home finance. 


gage Committee, to assume no such con 
ception of its purpose. One of the few 
things that it ever did was to consider and 
approve the Financial Survey of Urban 
Housing. 

Most encouraging among those consulted 
while the survey was still under considera 
tion was ruddy, genial Herbert U. Nelson, 
whose years as manager of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards have 
made him without peer as an observer of 
trends in realty, and as spokesman for that 
broad branch of the building industry in 
cluding those who live with the housing 
problem from day to day. Said he, in the 
face of objections from other practical men 
“Let's try it, anyway.” Upshot was that the 
survey got its allotment from the Civil 
Works Administration, its director from 
the Department of Agriculture, and a 
home in the Department of Commerce, 
under Assistant Director Nathanael H 
Engle, a former Brookings man with a 
reputation as a practical thinker. 

Census experts sniffed at the survey at 
first, said rolling pins would fly when 
housewives were asked if their rent were 
paid, or if their mortgage payments were 
in arrears; yet last month Statistician 
Wickens could proudly say that only 1 
per cent of the families solicited had re- 
fused replies. No adequate answer save cus- 
tomary New Deal confusion, and a desire 





Harris & Ewing Photos 


Overseer Engle 
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to be accurate even at the expens 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF OWNER-OCCUPANTS S 7 ; speed, 

— REPORTING 1933 FAMILY INCOME, BY INCOME GroUPs. could explain the delay in getting — ~ fae, 

GnoanaPur . —— — gathered early in 1934, before th ic as 

AREA $1 $250 | $500 | $750 | $1000 | $1500 | $2000 | $3000 | $4500 | $7500 late as the present. The surve a 

To TO TO ro TO TO TO | TO TO AND . : ‘War eG 

249 499 749 999 1499 1999 2999 4499 | 7499 | Over | first as replenishment of CWA f hung 

- in the balance, and several times a dmip. 

ee: ectond istrative allotments dwindled to © «thing 

Portland, Me 50 87/ 9.6!] 7.0/19.0/ 14.1!] 18.6] 80}; 41] 25 A siege of intestinal flu kept | )jrecto, 

Nashua, N. H 6.2 92)/105) 98 | 228/170] 12.3] 61); 20] O08 Wickens in a Washington hospit«’ for , 

Burlington, Vt 4 2 8.5 7.4 11.3 19.8 17.8 12.6 8.4 4.5 2.3 month. 

Worcester, Mass 6.4 8.3 9.8 7.1/18.9/] 14.3 | 16.0] 8.2] 4.8 2.8 T lian (niin aii ; 

Providence. R. I 75 94/114] 9.8/19.4/) 15.2] 18.4] 5.1] 3.2] 1.8 o make matters worse, news releases 

Waterbury, Conn 86 951105/] 8.2! 19.1! 10.6| 164/10.9| 4.7 35 about the survey went to the press spo. 


radically, and it received hopeless!y litt). 


Middle Atlantic - r oan 
; : publicity. That the releases were i|!-timed 





Binghamton, N. Y 25 68 8.2 7.3 | 2.5 | 15.5 18.8 8.9 4.3 3.2 : ‘ : 
Sareacuse, N.Y s 4 g$9/141| 9212041137!) 133| 59| 23| 13 and ill-pointed could be laid to a number 
Trenton, N. J 77)| 103/15.7| 120) 186/122] 102] 43/ 18) 04 of things outside the fact that the Com. 
Erie, Pa 5 | 12.9) 13.7/ 100) 17.4) 9.9 7.7| 3.4 12; 0.8 merce department’s publicity staff has been 
Williamsport, Pa 12.3 | 13.6 | 13.7 11.0 | 16.1 | 12.6 6.0) 26) 20) 0.8 one of the few not to have appreciably fel; 
East North Central | | | the New Deal influence. Probably most 
Cleveland, Ohio 9. 11 13 96 | 16 12 ; 10{ responsible were the difficulties under which 
Indianapolis, Ind 6 10.9 16.5 |13.9 | 14 the survey was accomplished. Seemingly 
Jecatur, 12 13.9 | 13.9 8.3 | 14.6 | 11.6 7.4 evident was a lack of perspective F 
Peoria, III 92/)122) 100) 19.4| 15.0] 12 oa aah ie al ‘es ee on the 
Lansing, Mich 9.7 | 10.9/ 13.2) 11.9 | 20.8) 12.4] 10.5 | 3 | 0 part o those who made up the tables for 
Kenosha, Wis 116/| 169| 14.1! 126/166|108)| 7.0] 3.0} | | publication, but if faulty perspective there 
Racine, Wis 4.5| 15.7|153/ 96/154] 98] 7.2) 19] O09] 02 is, the explanation undoubtedly lies in the 
weet Marth Conteal | | | | very enormity and character of the survey, 
| | | ‘ > re > new 
Wisteaiin Sien.| ¢¢ 7111.2! 108 | 20.4| 16.0] 14.2 | 5.8| 29] 1.0 and in the divergency of existing view- 
St. Paul, Minn 55| 84/11.1|103| 214/168) 145| 49| 1.7| 0.9 | points in the far-flung group for which it 
came ng a 7.7 9.2 | 11.3 9.1 | = : | 15.9] 11.8 | : 5 | 2.4 | : | was carried out. 
St. Joseph, Mo 5.7 9.7/);11.3 | 9.4 0 | 15.9 | 13.2 | Si 2.7 I : " ° ‘ - : ia lee 
Springfield, Mo 11:0 | 10.8 | 14.2|100|19.0|134| 95| 41| 15] 03 | , The simple relationships drawn in the 
Fargo, N. D 38| 93] 7.7| 84/160/18.7/ 191!| 83) 33] 09 tables presented herewith are likely to be 
Sioux Falls, S. D 73 7.4 9.8 | 12.2 | 20.3 | 16.3] 12.3 6.6 2.6 1.4 | just a start. For instance, the survey un- 
_—— _ 89/| 108} . 0 | 10.2 ~ 8 | . 3 | — 2| 6 : 2.7 | ; : doubtedly has more meaning nationally 
opeka, Kan 7.7 9.5 | 5 | 12.5 | 17.5 5.0 | 4| 5 1.6 ‘ P « =e . ’ ee 
Wichita, Kan 90 | 13.2 | 13.4] 10.9 | 18.5|14.0| 9.6| 4.6| 1.8| 0.7 | than the Department of Commerce has 
| cared to stress. In some cases, what would 
. | ° 
South Atlantic | | | seem to be perfectly good national totals 
otuin, +"? 8.8 2 : . : | 11.2 | = : . : » 6 | . : : : ; and averages have not been made. Like the 
agerstown, Me 9.4 { 8.9 | 90)| 6 ) » . a Oe ‘ . 
Richmond, Va 49| 68| 831 69| 16411511] 186| 12.2 | a) 21 RPI, the Financial Survey was considered 
Wheeling, W. Va i34| 13.9|148| 9.7/166/111| 85] 29] 14) 06 by many of its sponsors to be first of all a 
Asheville, N.C 84)| 12.3 | 14.0) 10.1 | 15 14.5 | 12.9) 6.0 4| 08 demonstration program, to show those 
Greensboro, N. C 6.0 | 11.9 | 11.8 | 6 | 13 12.5) 15.7 | } 1 3.6 


communities “desiring to take an active 
part in the direction of their own future” 


_ 
9) 
cv 


18 


Charleston, S. C 8.6 7.9| 9.8 | 
>| 16 


Columbia, S.C 11.2 90;11.9} 6.9 | 12 ° : 
Atlanta Ge 63/| 80| 99 6 | 17 16 how they might go about doing so. Too 


7 

Jacksonville, Fla 15.6 | 13.9] 11.1] 7.1] 14 12 0.7 much praise cannot be spoken for this ob- 
| | jective, but a national approach was made 
Paducah, Ky 19 2| 11.0} 11.9] 90| 14.4] 12 91/33] 12! 08 in collecting the figures which is not to be 

Knoxville, Tenn... | 11.4 | 11.4 | 12.2 | 10.6 | 18.6 | 14 11.0/} 53/ 16| O04 overlooked. 

Birmingham, Ala.. | 14.5 | 12.5 | 11.2] 8.2] 15.8 | 18 11.1 4.6] 2: 

Jackson, Miss......| 9.6) 9.5 | 7.9) 6.6) 14.6 | 15.0/ 17.7 | 10.0) 3.0] 19 | The Approach. Financial Survey of Urban 
West South Central | | Housing’s data cover 15 per cent of the 
Little Rock, Ark 11. 5 | 9 16 13 ¢ 14 6 | families in one or more cities in every 
Baton Rouge, La 13 10.7 | 12 | 14 9 12 6 State, totaling 61 cities. These were the 
Shreveport, La 10 0.8 | 9 | 14 14 12 0 | | same cities covered in the RPI, where 
Okla. City, Okla 8 S.7 | i | 16 15 13 ‘ is aa 9 
Austin, Tex. . 9 11.6 | 11 | 15 14 12 routine for the collection of similar statis- 
Dallas, Tex 5 8.0) 10 17.2 | 17 17 tics had already been perfected. Three 
Wichita Falls, Tex.| 9 15 15.0 | 13 questionnaires were used, one for tenants. 
one for owner-occupants, and one for 
owner-landlords. Nearly half of the replies 
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| 
2} 14.4] | 8.2] 1.5 | ee 

5| 10.4 8 2 0'14.9/| 19.2) 3.8/| 21] 02 were obtained by personal interviews with 
a Wyo : : | - 5 | 7 : : : . : = : . ; | : : : 0 | : : families in designated territories; the other 
ueblo, Colo =F { 6.5 } | 2 | 5 = ‘ canal : ” > ner- 
Albuquerque, N. M.| 2.1 | 6.0 | 14.2 | 7.5 | 20.2/ 18.8 | 20.2] 93] 2.1 | 1.4 aoe wer pure rent se - # ~ ai 
Phoenix, Ariz......| 9.6 | 11.3/10.1| 69 | 163] 13.2] 12.7) 7.9| 2.7] 24 — eee Ve ee 
Salt Lake City, Utah} 10.6} 9.4/)109) 95 /|17.4/ 15.6! 12.7| 61!) 2383) 05 mail. Check was made at every strategic 
Reno, Nev 6.3 8.8| 86] 8.3/ 15.1 | 17.9 | 14.7| 9.9/| 3.6] 1.7 point to insure a quality of reply repre- 
Pesifte | | | senting the essential facts in the case. 
Seattle, Wash /u.4| 128[is6| 84)i74/152| 13) 48 17 | 06 | Nearly half a million schedules were re- 
Portland, Ore 110.0| 11.0] 12.3| 9.7|17.4|15.4| 105| 4.7] 14] 0.5 turned, one-third of a million being actu- 

| Sacramento, Cal. 5.5| 5.9 | 10.0 | 93)161/)172) 179) 88) 32] 1.0 | ally tabulated and analyzed. 
| San Diego, ¢ al 7.0 10.2 11.7 8.4 21.4 16.3 13.1 4.8 1.9 0.6 | “In entering upon the project,” says Di- 
he camneeesii lintel cients ia tea ___| rector Wickens in explanation of the 
Owners’ Incomes at Low Ebb in 61 Cities schedules, “emphasis was laid on ma‘ing 
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hen Duroline Pipe is installed in hot- and cold-water 

supply lines, one thing is certain—even if the water is 
of a corrosive nature, its destructive influence is of no im- 
portance. The special Duroline cement lining does not per- 
mit water to touch the pipe metal—no corrosion is possible. 
Therefore, you can have all the desirable features of steel 
pipe, such as uniform high strength, ductility, etc., with 
freedom from corrosion and tuberculation, at a cost only a 
trifle higher than that of galvanized pipe. 
Architects, engineers and contractors will win appreciation for 
themselves and make a better investment for the owner by 
specifying and using this modern re in any type of struc- 
ture, whether it be office or public building, —_ school 
or residence. NATIONAL engineers will be glad to give 
further information. A bulletin on Duroline will be fur- 
nished on request. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Distributors—COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—UNiTED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York, N. Y. 
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AVERAGE Famity INCOME 


Home Owners 


AREA AND NUMBER OF CITIES 


YEARLY AVER- 
AGE INCOME 


1929 


$2,269 
2,746 
2,183 
2.251 


>= 


Average, 52 cities 

New England, 4 cities .. 
Middle Atlantic, 4 cities 
East North Central, 6 cities 
West North Central, 10 cities 2,152 
South Atlantic, 9 cities 2,275 
East South Central, 3 cities 2,212 
West South Central, 6 cities 2.444 
Mountain, 6 cities 


2,142 
Pacific, 4 cities 2,157 


Home OwNeERS 


aND TENANTS 


TENANTS 


PERCENT 
DECLINE 
From 
1929 


YEARLY AVER- 
sGE INCOME 


PERCENT 
DECLINE 
From 
1933 1929 1929 1933 
$1,052 30 

1,217 28 


$1,478 35 $1,512 
1,857 32 ,701 
1,445 34 556 1,079 31 
1,291 43 1,027 38 
1,436 33 i 1,132 28 
1,619 29 924 24 
1,351 39 783 | 
1,591 35 1,091 
1,300 39 1,045 


1,395 35 1,648 1,142 


ee A SS LL SS 


Income Reduction, 1929-33 


the inquiry yield specific answers to all 
the principal phases of the problem. The 
physical description of the property was 
taken as a starting point, but the main 
emphasis was placed upon data covering 
values, rents, incomes, indebtedness and 
financing terms, so that the results might 
provide the basis for diagnosing and deal- 
ing with housing questions, locally and 
nationally. Many Government and_pri- 
consulted to insure 


vate were 


the incorporation of ideas deemed essential 


agencies 


in a comprehensive attack upon the prob- 
lem.” 

All three schedules opened with ques- 
tions as to the location and type of the 
building, its construction, and the race of 
its occupant. In the shortest of the three, 
asked the number of rooms 
and persons in the unit occupied; their 
annual rent bill for the years 1929, 1932 
and 1933, and what utilities were included 
in their rent; whether their rent was fully 
paid, and, if not, the extent of their 
delinquency; what their family income con- 
sisted of; the occupation of the head of 
the family, and the proportion of full time 
he was employed in 1933. Owner-occupants 
were asked similar questions relating to 
their income, in addition to fifteen ques- 
tions on the financing of their dwellings by 


tenants were 


amount of loan, year it was made, interest 
rate, term, ratio of debt to value, priority 
of obligation and some of credit. The same 
block of fifteen questions was contained in 
the questionnaires to landlords, who also 
filled in their gross rents for the years 1929, 


1932 and 1933. 


Results. Among the more immediately ap- 
parent conclusions to be drawn last month 
from the survey were the following: 

1) The state of the housing industry is 
indisputably linked to family incomes, and 
family incomes fell one-third from 1929 
to 1933. Nothing has ever placed more 
emphasis upon the fact than the Financial 
Survey, which renders a great service in 
accurately defining the precipitous fall 
which incomes took in 1933. The relative 
decline in home-owners’ incomes ranged 
from 17 per cent in Binghamton to 53 
per cent in Racine. The decline in aver- 
age income of tenants varied from 15 per 
cent in Richmond to 47 per cent in Racine. 

Average incomes reported for owners 
declined at a more nearly uniform rate 
and more sharply during the four years 
than tenant-incomes. The largest changes 
in average incomes among the geographic 
areas occurred in six East North Central 
cities where declines in home-owners’ in- 


comes were 43 per cent and j 
incomes 38 per cent (see table, | 

2) Family incomes (and thu: 
housing industry) are preponder 
pendent upon employment an 
Here the matter is somewhat | 
rowly defined. Not content mere}, 
the fall of incomes, the Financia 
lays bare the proportion of fami! turn 
attributable directly to wages and 
and affords an opportunity for co 
of the figures on rent delinquen 
mortgage arrearages with those on « 
ment and wages. Wages and sala: 
stituted 92 per cent of the average annual 
family income of all tenants reporting. The 
head of the average tenant family was em. 
ployed 65 per cent of full working time in 
1933, the proportion varying from 59 per 
cent in the cities of the East South Central 
States to 72 per cent of full time in the 
West South Central States. 


ries, 
tion 
and 
ploy - 


$ con- 


3) The housing market, from the land- 
lord’s viewpoint, is finally dependent upon 
family incomes. Succinctly, the survey sug- 
gests to owners and financiers of income 
property some practicable limits to the 
amount chargeable for rents set by in- 
comes. The classification of families on 
the basis of the ratio of rent to income 
shows that delinquency in payments in- 
creased markedly as the rent-income ratio 
rose above 20 per cent. Of families with 
rent-income ratios between 15 and 20 per 
cent, about 16 per cent were delinquent, 
whereas those with ratios of 35 to 40 per 
cent were delinquent in 34 per cent of the 
cases. 

The above comparisons of rent-income 
ratios with delinquencies are on a city-by- 
city basis. When averages for geographic 
areas were arrived at, the lowest rent- 
income ratio was 20.4 per cent for south- 
eastern cities, and the figure ranged up- 
ward to 27.8 per cent for northeastern 
cities (see table, below) . 

The data on actual rentals, reduced toa 
per room per month basis, proved interest- 
ing, if not particularly useful as averaged 
nationally. These showed that the rent 
charged in 61 cities in 1933 was $252 per 
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1982 1933 1933 1933 


AVERAGE | PER CENT 
Tota. 
1933 
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CENT 
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RENT 
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Paw 

Jan. 1, 

1934 


INcoME Data 
- - Ratio 
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oF Fut RENT 
Time Em- TO 
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| Famriy 
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FROM 
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find: 
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80 $1,062 65 
10 1,194 66 
30 984 63 
E0 1,099 61 
50 949 69 
40 1,143 69 
30 779 59 
70 1,095 72 
Mountain, 6 cities $24 285 30 1,081 62 
Pacific, 4 cities $44 354 20 1,120 66 
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$284 
295 
314 
347 
236 
$11 
190 


273 


$329 
$40 
351 
418 
258 
351 
239 
$21 


Average, 52 cities 

New England, 4 cities 
Middle Atlantic, 4 cities 

East North Central, 6 cities. 
West North Central, 10 cities 
South Atlantic, 9 cities. 

East South Central, 3 cities 
West South Central, 6 cities 
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per month. The rent per room 
averaged $4.80, varying from 
wr East South Central cities 
» seven East North Central 
the value of the survey's 
larger cities, where slum clear- 
vrams are being initiated locally 
nally, Coleman Woodbury of the 
state Housing Board recently dug 
neial Survey of Urban Housing's 
iry figures, and in a bulletin to 





All-Event 


NAHO’s Woodbury 


He was enabled to bugle. 


members of the National Association of 
Housing Officials disclosed some pertinent 
findings. 

In search of a maximum low-cost hous- 
ing rental, Houser Woodbury listed the 
percentage distribution of tenants by 
monthly rentals in five Northern and 
Western cities (Syracuse, Peoria, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Seattle) and in three 
Southern cities (Birmingham, Atlanta and 
Oklahoma City), all over 100,000 popu- 
lation, as follows: 


AVERAGE 


TN TT, 


Five Northern Three 

Monthly Rental and Western Southern 
Cities Cities 
Under $10 +4 $2.1 
$10-819 99 338.6 34.9 
820-829 99 32 6 17.5 
$50 and over 29 4 15.5 


Putting this together with the fact dis- 
closed in many a local survey that sub- 
standard housing runs from 30 to 60 per 
cent of all housing, with most in the 
lower rental ranges, Mr. Woodbury quite 
logically deduced that a large proportion 
of the urban families now poorly housed 
are unable to pay more than $20 a month. 
With the survey behind him, he was 
enabled to bugle: “The new Works-Relief 
program must provide for rentals of $20, 
or preferably under, for family sized units!” 

Thus has use been made already of some 
of the survey’s surface data on rents. The 
inquiry went deeper into the rent situation, 
however, to define it more closely; and, 
given time, housing proponents and others 
may arrive at still more interesting conclu- 
sions from the facts presented. Yet to be 
analyzed was a store of data on the differ- 
ence between rent representing the cost of 
room space and the cost of such facilities 
and furnishings, electricity, 
mechanical refrigeration, heat, light and 
garage. It is recognizedly essential that 
rents be thus broken down in establishing 


services as 


criteria and making comparisons of housing 
costs. 

4) The housing market, from the pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint, is also dependent upon 
incomes, to a degree not to be overclouded 
by the factor of supply and demand. A 
simple tabulation of family incomes in the 
year 1933, by income groups, for each of 
the cities covered table, p. 146), 
roughly serves to indicate the range and 
limitation of average purchasing power, and 
thus partly to define the market for both 
the producer and the income property 
entrepreneur. However, with such a tabu- 
lation, the survey’s sponsors ended the 
definition. 


(see 


ANNUAL AVERAGE RATIO OF Per CENT 
_ AREA AND First Tora. MorTGAGE WITH 
NUMBER OF CITIES MortGaGe | _  INcomeE, PAYMENT MorTGAGES 
PAYMENT 1933 To INCOME IN ARREARS 
REQUIRED 
New England, 6 cities $293 $1,780 16.5% 22 0 
Mid \tlantic, 5 cities 207 1,371 15.5 27.4 
East North Central, 7 cities 326 1,236 26.4 50.8 
West North Central, 5 cities 249 1,436 17.3 32.8 
So \tlantic, 10 cities... .. 329 1,597 20.6 35.1 
East South Central, 4 cities 270 1,300 20.8 38.5 
West South Central, 7 cities 347 1,609 21.6 $6.6 
Mountain, 8 cities .... 260 1,427 18.9 34.1 
Paciic, 4 cities .. 296 1,394 21.2 31.7 
-_— 
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DING MONEY 


THE NEW SEDGWICK ELECTRIC 


Roto-LUAIrerR 


THE MODERN WORD 
FOR FULL 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
DUMB WAITER EQUIPMENT 
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ble device 


Track 













2. Flexible 
traction cable 


3. Steel quide 


framework 


4. Momentary 
pressure push 
button 


5. Steel 
idler sprocket 


6. Adjustable 
steel sprocket 


bar 
7. Steel roller chain 
8. Cable connection 
9. Connecting link 


10. Reinforced 
steel car. 


4. Momentary 
pressure push 
button. 


11. Safety 
cut-out switch 


12. Adjustable 


landing cam. 
13. Landing switch 


14. Drive 
sprocket gear. 


15. Geared head 


non-reversible 
motor. 


16. Independent 
support bearing. 


17. Motor 
bed plate 
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Write for New Catalog and Complete Data 
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Established 1893 
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An attempt is made to estab 


PPERCENT OF |AVEKAGE VALUE AVERAGE Ratio or AVER- ' : : 
tionships between owners’ mortg 


Prorerties | or MortGaGep Dest AGE Dest To , 
Ciry AND MortTGAGED PROPERTIES OvuTSTANDING AVERAGE VALUE ments, incomes and mortgage a 
GEOGRAPHIC . . _ in the table on p. 149, similar 


Aone (OwNER- OwNeER- \OWNER- (OWNER- f ; - bl 
occu- |Rentep) occu- |Rentep} occu- |RenTED| occu- |RENTED found true in the table opposite . 


pIED PIED PIED PIED incomes and rent delinquencies. 

practicability of comparing the ad 

of home ownership over renting 
Portland, Me $1.3 | 86,142 | 87,47 $3,102 | $3,990 fi ae sical a ‘ New 
Nashua, N.H an eens igures presented here must be ad: Mid 
Burlington, Vt $1.8 | 6.378 | 5,722 | 2.918 | 3,064 53: the tables are placed opposite ea Bast 
Worcester, Mass 83 6 3 6.744 28: $,522 | 5,047 ‘ merely to show their relationship West 
an el is aoe | @ S268 | 448% scale of housing finance. However, it i, [i °°" 
se oEs — established that whenever the r se 
Middle Atlantic mortgage payments to incomes exceer|s the Mou 
Binghamton, N. ¥ 5.6 6,637 3,049 norm, as it apparently does in the case Paci 

Syracuse, N. } { 6,478 | 7,504 | 3,692 | 4,709 of the East North Central cities, the effect 


—— 
Trenton, N. J 3 | 4,176 | 4,020 | 2,438 | 2,308 : ; b 
~e . , , ot Ut Doe > reflecte . ieee anata e 
Erie, Pa 5 | $957 | 5704 | 2858 | 3.659 is sharply reflected in the mortgage arrear. D 
Williamsport, Pa 28 4,035 | 4,653 | 2,285 | 2,331 ages. 


New England 


Oo =) Or 


Sr Or Sr Ge 
~ 2 


The difficulties in arriving at any genera] Mos 
conclusion from the financing data gathered of t 
in the survey were, in the words of Direc. cred 
tor Wickens, “increased by the variability acqt 
of conditions and procedure which have perc 
accompanied a comparatively unstandard- the 
ized market, and which have resulted i: trial 
important differences in cost, credit rece 
aca - source, and procedure even between neigh- quel 
: 5,186 | 2,104 | 2,783 oleae aitten ® Wnsie euttedl liatenien Sout 
Minneapolis, Minn ss19 | 5.830 | 2525 | 3300 oring cities.” Facts unearthed, however, 

Des Moines, la ! 3.624 | 4,119 | 1,998 | 2,149 2 gave building money men, not without their 
Fargo, N.D { 5,168 | .... | 2,605 | es interest in the foregoing conclusions, mate- cent 
Si ,, S.D rm = 999 x ° ° ° ‘ 

ioux Falls, 5. | 4,538 | 5,222 | 2,118 | 2,548 ‘ 8 rial along a dozen directions which they I 
Lincoln, Nebr 3,860 | 4,148 | 2,069 | 2,626 nett Sid tetas Ee i eal we 
‘Tooele, Max 3.632 | 3.831 | 1.829 | 1/992 never before had known. As much materia 
Wichita, Kan 3,002 | 3,107 | 1,704 | 1,782 56 7 was obtained on foreclosures and reduction nun 
Springfield, Mo 3,004 | 3,082 | 1,590 | 1,487 | 52-§ of debts, there seemed room and further ings 
Ss j 7 Qorre @ OAs W rr ° e ° oa 
St. Joseph, Mo 3,756 | 3,245 | 1,973 | 1,770 | 52.: we. opportunity for isolation of the worst of avel 

South Atlantic the financing methods by checking them in 
Frederick, Md 3,945 _ | 1,961 against this data. But inasmuch as this mor 
nese, 5,275 | 4,445 | 3,215 | 2,995 has not as yet been done in any great detail tain 

: i 5.97 5.895 3 5¢ 3.685 ‘ : . oa 
Richmond, Va 5,971 | 5,893 | 3,544 | 3,689 it must be foregone, for the present, in wa 


Atlanta, Ga 4,828 6,990 | 2,766 | 4,890 ae oat rahe 
Wheeling, W. Va 4.422 | 5.791 | 2.186 | 2.962 favor of a description of the conditions. rate 
, , « , « s* ~ com 


Greensboro, N.C 5,836 6,476 3,613 3,964 

Columbia, S. C 5,107 | 5,607 | 2,930 | 3,510 Financing Data. A majority of the owner- Mi 
Charleston, S.C 4,761 | 4,139 | 2,396 | 2,148 occupied dwellings were found to have 7 
a ace? a ; ae 5,738 oo 2,981 mortgage indebtedness. These debts ranged citi 
, , , between $2,000 and $3,000 in most cities, con 
East South Central the highest average being $4,900 for Water- ban 
Paducah, Ky. | | 2,772 ‘ 1,626 ‘ ’ bury, and the lowest $1,520 in Pueblo. tior 
te a i = 7 ' a 5718 er , 7 i Properties in cities of the East North Cen- was 
Jackson, Miss 4.538 2 285 ; tral and West North Central States were ing 
generally more heavily indebted than were im} 
. properties in the cities of New England and in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4: 4,279 2,489 | 3,816 the South the 

Dallas, Tex j 4,212 | 4,749 2,253 2,696 . : 
Austin, Tex 2 | 4,199 | 3,776 | 1,948 | 1,921 b ¢ Both the purchase price and the 1934 y 
Wichita Falls, Tex 9 | 3,106 | 2,522 | 2,060 | 1,825 6: 4 value of the properties were highest for rat 
aan = $5 ane 4.925 aoa 2 675 ka cities in the northeastern United States, me 
Little Rock, Ark 39! 3682 | 3883 | 2317 | 2417 ‘ 2 and lowest for the South Atlantic and bet 
Mountain cities. The least relative change sta 
- between average cost of properties and hor 
Gs58 om ana average value as of January 1, 1934, oc- 

1,518 3 curred in the northeastern States. 


East North Central 
Cleveland, O 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Decatur, LIl 
Peoria, II] 

Lansing, Mich 
Kenosha, Wis 
Racine, Wis 


ew 


6,635 | 8,008 | 3,794 | 5,425 
4,946 | 4,776 | 2,781 | 2,723 
2,788 | 2,684 | 1,685 | 1,647 
5 | 5,417 | 2,393 | 2,844 
$3,555 | 2,361 | 2,026 | 
6,698 | 2,837 | 3,913 | 
6,875 | 3,257 | 4,109 


Coe ew 
Cre & 0 00 
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West North Central 
St. Paul, Minn 


own 


- oe 


“Ie Deus 


Oras 6 2 © ew 
owe ee — Oe OO H+ 


West South Central 


Mountain 
Butte, Mont 
Casper, Wyo 
Boise, Idaho 
Pueblo, Colo 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Reno, Nev 


Col 
twi 
of 


SU! 


cue 


2,142 | 1,406 | 1,262 | 58 38.1 A larger proportion of owner-occupied 


5,858 | 2,361 | 2,544 . . . , 
4288 0908 @ ro properties was acquired without the as- 


3.858 | 6.892 | 2236 4,124 | 5 , 93 sumption of debt during the years 1920- 
5,996 | 4.964 | 2,982 | 2,445 ‘ 1929 than in the four years 1930-1933, 
— but in most cities from 60 to 70 per cent 
acific . : : a ; 

> > 2c a PT’ x 
Portland, Ore 51 3 | 3,612 | 4,509 | 2,044 | 2,475 54 f of the properties acquired in either perio 
Seattle, Wash 49 3,907 | 8,648 | 2,198 | 4,944 57.2 used credit in making the transaction. 
San Diego, Calif 50 | 4,224 | 4,867 | 2,296 | 2,804 
Sacramento, Calif 54: 5.0 | 4,409 | 4,838 | 2,724 | 3,105 


Soe a oe 00 


oa - 


; 
er 


Gr Ge 
co +- 


*Lacking in the table for home owners is the 
factor of taxes, for which a separate inq'ir) 


The Debt Picture in 61 Cities would have to be undertaken. 
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©, AND NUMBER OF CITIES 

Ny ind, 4 cities 

Mid \tlantic, + cities 

East th Central, 6 cities 

West rth Central, 10 cities. 

Sout lantic, 9 cities. 

East South Central, 3 cities 

West ith Central, 6 cities. 

Mou n, 6 cities 

Pacific, 4 cities. 


AversGeE MortGace Desr OvTSTANDING ON 
IDENTICAL Owner-Occupiep anp Rentev Prop- 
ERTIES IN 52 SELECTED CITIES 


OwNER-Occt PLED RENTED 
1980 19338 1934 1980 1933 1984 
4,224 3,680 8,904 4,867 4,545 4,157 
3,334 3,202 8,165 3,823 3,672 3,604 
3,316 2,982 2.878 3,848 3,545 3,614 
2,474 2,174 2,079 2,796 2,437 2,389 
3,392 3,023 2,902 4.917 4,598 4,396 
2,709 2,256 2,099 3,430 3,191 3,050 
2,695 2,295 2,148 3,342 2,937 2,752 
1,961 1,851 1,767 3,460 3,143 2,998 
2,840 | 2,462 | 2,327 | 4,185 3,745 | 3,611 


Debt Reduction, 1930-34 


Most cities reported that the greater part 
of the consideration was represented by 
credit extended when the property was 
acquired. In general, assumption of larger 
percentages of debt was most frequent in 
the New England cities and other indus- 
trial areas or those which had experienced 
recent real estate activity, and least fre- 
juent in the Mountain cities and most 
Southern cities. For most cities in all areas 
owner-occupied properties used larger per- 
centages of credit than rented properties. 

Interest rates most frequently found 
were somewhat above 6 per cent per an- 
num for owner-occupied one-family dwell- 
ings, the extremes for individual city 
averages being 5.43 in Syracuse and 7.95 
in Butte. An average rate of 7 per cent or 
more predominated in cities of the Moun- 
tain and West South Central States, and 
was occasionally found elsewhere. Contract 
rates between 5 and 6 per cent were more 
common in cities of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Term of loan varied widely for different 
cities. Loans of the shortest terms were 
commonest in areas where commercial 
banks and individuals do a large propor- 
tion of the lending, while the term of loan 
was found to average longer where build- 
ing and loan associations are the more 
important sources of credit, as commonly 
in cities of the Middle West and cities of 
the smaller sizes in some other areas. 

Amortization was found to be the rule, 
rather than the exception, annual pay- 
ments required in most cities averaging 
between $200 and $350 per year. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the loans on owned 
homes were in arrears in 1934, the most 
common delinquent proportion being be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent. The lowest rate 
of delinquency for cities included in the 


survey was 14 per cent for Syracuse prop- 
erlies and the highest, 63 per cent for Okla- 
h t City. 

bt-value ratios, based on present 
\ s, averaged well above 50 per cent, 
raccing mostly between 30 and 85 per 
( with a fairly equal distribution of 


rties within that range. 
pes of financing reported included 
ly first mortgages. In no area did 


1g3$*-B0T 


second mortgage financing exceed 12 per 
cent of the reported credit on owner-occu 
pied properties, and for most cities it 
to 5 per cent of the total. 


ranged from 2 





NAREB'S Nelson — 


jumped the survey's gun 


The largest volume of second mortgage 
financing was reported for the New 
England and Middle Atlantic cities. 
Source of credit data proved the most 
interesting of all the survey’s findings on 


financing. Asked what type of lender sup 
plies most of the building money in the 
U. S., man 


seasoned mortgage 


The answer, the 


many a 
would scratch his head 
individual mortgagee, would come out 
hesitantly if at all. To name off every type, 
in order of its importance would be a 
test which 99 per cent of U.S. mortgagees 
would flunk, 1 per cent pass by guesswork 
For previous to the Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing no comprehensive survey 
of the relative importance of individuals 
and various types of mortgage lending im 
stitutions in the lending picture had ever 
been made. 

Possible exception to this was a recent 
check made by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards’ Herbert U. Nelson, 
which leaned heavily preliminary 
figures of the survey. Unable to wait for 
the survey's final results, which he sus 
pected would show a preponderance of 


upon 


individual mortgagees, and thus substan 
tiate his thesis that the Federal Housing 
Administration is slighting its biggest task 
in denying mutual mortgage insurance to 
this group, NAREB’s Nelson carried out 
his own survey through local real estate 
boards, jumped Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing’s gun by three months 

Individuals held 25 per cent of the mort 
gages, guessed some loca! boards. Other 
guesses went as high as 75 and 80 per 
cent. Mr. Nelson concluded 334 per cent 
Final results of the Financial Survey 
showed him just 9 per cent too high (see 
table below) . 

Building and loan associations were found 
to hold more than half of the total amount 
of the loans on owner-occupied properties 
in six widely separated cities. 
banks had as large a proportion in two, 
located in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, respectively; while indi 
viduals had more than 50 per cent in nine 
cities, and between 35 and 50 per cent in 
fourteen additional cities. Life insurance 
companies were relatively more important 
as lending agencies in the West North 
Central and South Eastern cities. 

Loans on rented dwellings in individual 
cities were found concentrated largely in 
one class of institution. 


Savings 


Re eee reer, 


Types or MortTGAGEE 


Total reporting agencies 

Life insurance companies 
Building and loan associations 
Commercial banks 

Bond issues 

Savings banks. 

Mortgage companies 
Construction companies 

Title and trust companies 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
Individuals 

Other 


| 


PERCENT 

NUMBER AMOUNT or Total 
90,506 $237 ,966,900 100.0 
8,840 36,299,400 15.3 
15,222 33,721,000 14.2 
12,103 38,021,200 16.0 
47 $04,100 0.1 
9,805 28,605,300 12.0 
7,094 17,505,400 7.4 
622 1,282,000 5 
2,656 7,253,900 3.0 
2,401 6,813,200 2.9 
inane 27,429 57,468,800 24.1 
4,287 10,692,600 4.5 





The Nation's Home Mortgagees in Cross Section 
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Water Mixing 
Valves 


For Shower Baths 


Powers mixers preventscalding caused 
by failure of cold water supply or by 
pressure changes due to use of nearby 
showers, faucets or flush valves. They 
keep the temperature of the shower 
where the bather wants it without any 
“shots’’ of cold or scalding hot water. 


and Gang Showers 

Powers mixing valves are also used 
for the control of water temperatures 
of showers in groups of from 2 to 20 
showers. They may be used to estab- 
lish a maximum temperature in the hot 
water supply so as to protect the en- 
tire group from danger of scalding or 
to place the entire group of showers 
under the control of an attendant. 


Group 


Zone and Progressive Showers 

Where compulsory bathing is required 
before entering swimming pools, lane 
showers are divided into four zones, 
each controlled by a Powers valve. 
First zone is maintained at 105° F; 
second at 90°F; third at 75° F; and 
fourth at 60° F. Because of its effi- 
ciency and its hygienic and sanitary 
advantages, this type of shower is 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 


Hospital Hydrotherapy 


In infant baths, continuous flowing 
baths, control tables, douche baths, 
arm and leg baths, colonic irrigation 
apparatus, photographic baths, and 
hot water line control, Powers mixing 
valves are indispensible because of 
their safety features. 


See our advertisement in SWEETS 
or write for bulletins to The Powers 
Regulator Co., 2720 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago or 231 East 46th St., 
New York. Offices in 43 Cities— 

See your phone directory, 


whenever aaa dt 


by competent engineers in 43 ci 
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LENDING IN THE DARK 


is outlawed by Brooklyn’s savings banks, whose Mortgage In‘ormg. 
tion Bureau has become a model for the U. S. 


I nN Lawrence, Mass., in Philadelphia, and 
in the New York boroughs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn there are emerging four dif- 


ferent organizations, each designed to 
make better lenders, owners and man- 


agers of local savings bankers. A fifth such 
group is scheduled for Fall initiation in 
Boston, giving substantiation to the belief 
that for the first time in the history of 
practice the long and much 
between lenders is 


mortgage 
needed cooperation 
coming into definite being. 

In Lawrence, it’s the Greater Lawrence 
Mortgage Information Bureau; Philadel- 
phia’s group is called Property Service, 
Inc.; in New York it’s simply the Mort- 
gage Conference; and in Brooklyn the par- 


| ent of them all, the Group Five Mortgage 


Information Bureau, is half way through 
its second successful year. 

All are based on the principle of sharing 
private information for the benefit of all. 
To the central bureau, whatever its name, 
the members forward daily, weekly, and 
monthly reports of loans, sales, fore- 
closures, reports of property moderniza- 
tion, and details of other operations of 
common interest. Compiled and filed at 
the bureau, they are available to all mem- 
bers for guidance in similar problems. 
Such is the basic system, and in different 
groups, supplementary activities of dif- 
ferent kinds are carried on. 

The Mortgage Conference of New York, 
for instance, is now tabulating lenders’ 
experience on 100,000 mortgages, hoping 
to answer such questions as: 

What the collective experience has been 
with each type of property as compared 
with each other type—for example, how 
mortgages on one-family houses have stood 
up as compared with mortgages on apart- 
ments. 

How much importance can be attached 
to the relation between the loan and the 
appraised value, and on what types a dif- 
ference between, say, 40 per cent and 60 
per cent loans is, or is not, an important 


| safeguard. 


To what extent and under what cir- 
cumstances the once customary large por- 
tion of land value in total appraised value 
has been a factor of safety, or just the 
reverse, in recent experience. 

Do almost all mortgages on homes with 
values higher than, say, $10,000, $15,000, 
$20,000 or $25,000 ultimately become 
troublesome investments? 

At what general level of real estate 
values can first mortgage loans be made 
up to the legal limit of 60 per cent, and 


in what circumstances should the limit of 


THE: 


ARCHITECTURAL: 


safety, generally speaking, be, say 40 per 
cent. 

Also in preparation under Direc! or Joly 
F. McKean are reports of members’ re. 
habilitation projects, records of all ney 
construction in New York, and an assemb), 
of all available data on population and 
housing. 

But it is the Brooklyn group whoe 
experience is old enough to indicate the 
full scope of a mortgage informatioy 
bureau’s activities. The Brooklyn Bureay 
opened a one-room rent-free othce in the 
tower of the Williamsburg Savings Bank 
in April, 1934, with a staff of one and a 
budget of $6,000. Of the 20 Brooklyn 
banks, 12 joined, immediately subscribing 
hopefully the ante of $10 per $1,000,000 
of mortgages, and what was even more 
important to the Bureau’s success, pledg- 
ing 100 per cent cooperation in the granting 
of information. 

As chairman of the bureau the members 
elected the man who gave them the idea— 
Bernard Francis Hogan, then vice pres- 
dent and now president of the Greater 
New York Savings Bank. Besides boosting 
its roster to eighteen of the Brooklyn 
banks, membership has been granted to 
four banks in the neighboring borough of 
Queens, one bank in Manhattan across 
the river, two upstate New York banks, 
and the RFC-financed Institutional Secur- 
ities Corporation, discounting agency for 
all New York State savings banks. 

So strongly do the members insist on 
100 per cent cooperation from their col- 
leagues that they refused the dues paid 
by one institution which failed to give 
requested information on its loans and 
property owned. The original ante of $1 
per million of mortgage and real estate 
investment has been increased to $20, and 
the budget doubled to supply the ever- 
increasing scope of the Bureau’s work. 

Without attempting to usurp the func- 
tions of individual appraisers, or the real 
estate officers of member banks, the bureau 
aims to supplement their work with basic 
information, not opinion, that would 
otherwise not be available. Its work is 
divided into four major parts: (1) Period- 
ically published information originating 
with the bureau; (2) answering specific 
queries of members on real estate, mort- 
gages, mortgage practice, or new loans: 
(3) representation of the membership in 
matters of public interest pertaining to 
their mortgages and real estate; (4) miain- 
tenance of a tenant file for the use not 
only of members, but of all owners and 
brokers in Brooklyn and Queens. 


FORUM 
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. and Studies Sent to Members 


reports, issued the 20th of 


cover total sales, foreclosures, 


nade by members from the 15th 

th preceding to the 15th of the 

nth. showing number and dollar 

are broken down according to 

types and geographic districts. 

Panorts are accompanied by notes as to 
tenes of buildings suffering most from 
re, types of property and sections 
volume and loan 


owl greatest sales 


+ 


cancy surveys, published twice a 


B. } 


ear, cover all properties owned by mem- 


her banks in Brooklyn, and are supple- 
mented by volunteered data from New 
York banks, covering now about 20,000 
housing units. They are subdivided accord- 
ing to sections so that members may com- 
pare their own vacancies with those of 
other banks. An example of the value of 
the surveys: A member discovered that 
ts 36 per cent vacancy in one area of 
Brooklyn was far out of line with the 
vacancies of other members. An intensive 
renting campaign drove their occupancy 
ip to 88 per cent in five months, to 94 
pr cent in a year. Also apparent from 
the surveys are the relative rentability of 
different types of housing accommodations. 


C. Interest reports, issued monthly, show 
collections of mortgage interest for each 
month at the end of 15-day periods. 


D. Special reports, issued from time to 
time. To date, seven reports have been 
released, another is in preparation. They 
covered: effect of interest rate reductions 
on interest collections, which purported to 
show that payments bettered 60 per cent 
on a reduction in interest of 1 per cent; 
comparison of foreclosures and sales by 
years and neighborhoods since 1930; per- 
centage of sales to foreclosures in neigh- 
borhoods to establish the forwardness of 
the different districts; maps of Negro 
population trends, of heavy foreclosure 
areas, of neighborhood trends; and de- 
tailed reports of neighborhood conditions. 


9 . . 
¢. Inquiries from Members 


Topping all services the Bureau gives 
to its members is the handling of specific 
inquiries, and therein lies the key to the 


Bureau's success. Instead of spending the 
bulk of its time in making exhaustive fancy 
‘urveys, which make interesting reading, 
but hich have a minimum of direct ap- 
plication to the members’ business, the 
Bureau concentrates its time in answering 


in detail the hundreds of weekly requests 


lor ta. 


nquries on real estate cover a wide 


‘an of problems, comparative rentals, 
‘en ations, sales, foreclosures: Typical 
(ues: “Please send us a full description 
Bl 
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blocks of 


current in 


of all renovations within four 
Evergreen Street, 


comes and cost of improvements.” “The 


including 


following properties are giving us trouble 
and we would like to know what informa 
tion you have on the neighborhood 


B. Inquiries on New Loans. Eight mem 
bers send all their mortgage applications 
to the Bureau, and before members of the 
loan committees inspect the property they 
are given detailed reports which include 

I. Amount and arrearage of mortgages 
on similar properties in the block. 

II. Foreclosures in block, 
amount of mortgage, bank appraisal, and 
asking price. 

Ill. Rentals on similar properties. 


including 


IV. Recent sales in block 


V. Report of inspection of particular 


property by a member bank, if any, 


and 


reason for rejection or the amount of offer 


Vl 
Vil 
borhood 
than a 


From less 


dozen 


New construction in neighborhood 


Analysis of general trend of neigh 


ago 


year 


requests of this sort from members now 


number a hundred a week 


on General 


( c. Quer s 


Prac tice 


Phe 


Bureau has collected forms for mortgage 


applications, inspection forms, et 


used 


by members, all of which are available to 


other members. Soon to 


standard forms for all members 
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Webster Modernization Pro- 
gram Slashes Fuel Bill 
At 1700 Walnut Street 


REMOVES OLD COMPLAINTS | 


Performance Summary Shows 
$971.81 Economy in First 
Year of Operation 


SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Philadelphia, Pa A i2-story 
office building using an average of 
51,000 gallons of oil annually for 
heating reduced this figure approxi- 
mately 40 per cent during the first 
season after heating modernization 

Such, according to the building 
management's performance sum- 
mary. has been the experience of 
the 1700 Walnut Street Building 
after installation of the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heat- 
ing 

In the fall of 1934, Heymann & 
Bro., the building managers. author 
ized Warren Webster & Company to 
survey the heating installation to de 
termine what economic could be 
effected by bringing the heating 
system up to date 

The old system. the study dis 
closed, was using 13.62 galions of oil 
per degree day Pointing out the 
inefficiencies, Webster engineers esti- 
mated that the Moderator System 
would reduce the fuel bill $800 a 
year and provide better distribution 
of heat 

The modernization program was 
authorized and the installation com- 
pleted in the fall of 1934, with the 

eystone Heating & Equipment 
Company acting as Modernization 
Heating Contractors There are 
13,054 square feet of installed direct 
| Fadiation 
| During the ensuing season, sav- 
| ings in gallons of oil were as follows 
October, 918; November, 1.628; De- 
cember, 4,526; January, 4.995; Febru- 
ary, 4.351: March, 3.265; April, 2,125 
May, 1,058 

The total reduction in oil con- 
sumption was 22,866 gallons. repre- 
senting a cash saving of $971 81 

Previous to modernization, the 
management of this Walnut Street 
building encountered some difficulty 
in distributing heat evenly. Occa- 
sionally, certain parts of the build- 
underheated, while 





With the modernized system, all 
of the radiators heat evenly and 
rapidly. An outdoor thermostat 
gives the building “control-by-the 
weather.” so that there is no waste 
of steam during periods of mild 
weather. 

“The change-over was completed 
in a relatively short time and with 
no inconvenience to tenants.” Wii- 
liam Regan, president of the Key- | 
stone heating organization, said 

“I am glad to report that 
Webster oderator System per- 
formed satisfactorily even during 
the severest weather.” 


the 


If you are interested in (1) im-| 
proved heating service and (2) lower! 
heating cost in your building, addre«s 
WARREN WEBSTER 4&4 CO 
Pioneers of the Varwum System « 


Branches ip 60 primipsl U. & Citic 










































































































3. Representation in Matters of Public 
Interest 


Standards. From the 
sad experience of managing foreclosed 
properties, banks have learned the high 
price of cheap construction. To avoid such 
expenses, the Bureau, under the leader- 
ship of Fred Gretsch, Lincoln Savings 
Bank Vice President, has developed stand- 
ards of construction for apartment houses, 
and is working on others for one- and two- 
family houses. Introducing no major in- 
novations, the standards are, however, 
unusually high, and are not to be waived 
without written permission of whatever 
member bank is making the loan. Regular 
bank inspection or the certificate of a 
recognized architect will be employed to 
see that the requirements are met. 


A. Construction 


B. General counsel on such subjects as 


rent relief checks, elevator strikes, and 


building racketeering. 


4. Tenant File 


To put an end to rent chiseling, an ex- 
tensive tenant file, contributed to and open 
to the inquiries of others than member 
banks, has been assembled. Data includes: 


A. Name of every dispossess served in 
Brooklyn and Queens obtained daily from 
court records. 


B. Name of every tenant who vacates, 
leaving rent unpaid. 


C. Names of all tenants in arrears more 
than 30 days, or who, for other reasons, 
are undesirable. 

In addition to these services, the Bu- 
reau has on file: 


1. An assortment of records, which in- 


REAL ESTATE OWNED 


@ emoreaty 
mas SEEN RECONO!T ONEO 


oe Descrptce fb Bork 
' 
| Comaele’y (eravaled | 


822 | camerled fam F lam! } 


[pees 


cludes full data on about 4,000 pieces of 
property, giving full information as to 
character, rentals, income, expenses, neigh- 
borhood trends, appraisals, mortgage and 
foreclosure, and asking price. 

2. About 100,000 cards on the mortgages 
held by member banks, detailing amount 


5. A record in photographs, p! 
figures of all rehabilitation work 
member banks. 


To handle the tremendous orga: 
problem involved in assembling 
and recording it ready for immed: use 
was a task which would have taken best 
in any seasoned mortgage officer or es. 
tate man. But the Brooklyn savings !anks 
picked neither a seasoned operator yor, jy 
fact, a man. Instead they chose a young 
woman, half a dozen years out of Bryn 


._-Mawr, whose mortgage experience up to 


Ira L. Hill 
Mrs. Millicent Pierce Kemp 
Her bureau 


owners and 
bankers. 


is making better lenders, 
managers of Brooklyn 


of mortgage, location, interest rate and 
mortgagee. 

3. Record of every property inspected 
by member bank and report on mortgage 
application, telling why application was 
refused, or offer made. 

+. Complete records of all new construc- 
lion, filled ground, lawsuits against mem- 
bers. 


—— = re © oe eer) CRON YEARLY SENTS 
Vacancies §°% of allowance 
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‘ 40K | Coereting Change 
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the time she opened the office in the Wil- 
liamsburg Tower was exactly zero. 


Mrs. Millicent Pierce Kemp stepped from 
college into the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, first in the trading department, 
then into four years of statistical, security 
analysis, and trust investment research 
When she stopped to marry in 1932, she 
had no thought of returning to business— 
but the opportunity offered in directing the 
work of the Group Five Bureau was too 
great. 


Like many another woman in business, 
she stands out from her male colleagues 
because of her deft handling of detail, and 
her ability to organize facts in sensible 
array. To the dozens of bankers from other 
cities who have investigated the workings 
of the Brooklyn bureau, she has empha- 
sized the fact that in other cities such in- 
stitutions as Mortgage Information Bu- 
reaus might not work. Such a bureau, she 
points out, succeeds or fails depending on 
the 100 per cent cooperation of all the 
members. That 100 per cent cooperation in 
Manhattan, for instance, would be obtained 
is a subject of current debate. From the 
standpoint of the Brooklyn banks, how- 
ever, the results have been found well 
worth the time it takes to cooperate. 
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Ownership Facts 


On cards like these the records are kept of property owned by member banks, outlining a description of the property, results of reco di 
tioning, if any, assessed and appraised values, offers made, and full rental data. Similar cards are filed on loan applications. They form ‘4e 


basis of the personal reports issued at the rate of 100 a week to member banks. Inv 
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th date [be 16-f. flat’s modernization. 
l ext . ° 
r a Rert the theory that modernization 
gs hanks - narrow buildings generally fails to 
or . in ake enough splash to count, a Job done 
& vouns the Bank for Savings in New York upon 
of Bev rusty old 1880 walk-up with a frontage 
ce uD to . but ft. was last month beginning to 
the Wil. istify itself as a tenant-getter. 
0. \ return of over 25 per cent on the cost 


f renovation, and of from 7 to 8 per cent 
» the total investment seemed assured. 
Prior to the building’s modernization, the 
ank’s investment in it amounted to $30,- 


ped from 
rs Trust 
artment. 


security . 
; 40, plus several thousand dollars in fore- 
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the plans and photographs below, the flats, 
each 62 ft. in length, were completely mod- 
ernized, and more spacious bedrooms and 
living rooms achieved in the process. The 
considerably enlarged living rooms were 
made possible by the alteration to the 
front, which gave the building the air of 
distinction reflected in its rentals. 

Gross return on the building will be 
$6,240, figuring $3,000 for the store and 
$1,080 for each of the three flats. When 
taxes of $1,200 and operating expenses of 
approximately $1,500 per year are sub- 
tracted, a net return of $3,500 may fairly 
be expected. This is sufficient to amortize 
the cost of renovation in four years, with a 
1 per cent return on the total investment 
left over, although it is doubtful whether 
the bank or a possible buyer would decide 
to amortize over so short a period. 

The notably good design was done in the 
bank’s own architectural department. 
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Investment, $42,000; Return, $3,500 





@ The reception room of a new law office 
building. Note two thermostats—for the 
two “levels” in the room, 


@ Just as exactitude is a factor in the 
practice of law, so also do lawyers appre- 
ciate exactness in their surroundings— 
which is one of the reasons why Barber- 
Colman automatic electric controls were 
specified for this new law office building. 


@ Our desire for accuracy, with the ex- 
perience we have gained, justifies your 
calling us in as ‘“‘control counsel” on any 
of your heating, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning problems. 


Barher-Colman 
Lemperature and 
miditr Control 


@Another view of the new law office 
building reception room shown above. 
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Fuel Cost Reduced 53% 
at the Cherry School 


NV Re 


Cherry School 
Toledo, Ohio 


URING the heating season before Detroit Stokers were 

installed, the Cherry School in Toledo, Ohio, had a fuel 
cost of $1.40 per 1000 cu. ft. of space heated. Using Detroit 
Stokers in the next heating season with the original boilers, 
the fuel cost per 1000 cu. ft. of space heated was only $0.649— 
a reduction of 53 per cent. 
Of perhaps even greater importance was the saving of many 
thousands of dollars in capital investment at the new Feilbach 
School by the installation of these stokers at the Cherry School. 
The new school is on the same plot of ground as the old—it 
requires about 82 per cent as much steam as the Cherry School. 
The Detroit Stokers increased the capacity of the old boilers 
sufficiently to take care of the new load. Thus the Toledo 
Board of Education saved, simply by adding Detroit Stokers, 
the cost of boiler room, chimney and fuel room in the Feilbach 
School as well as the cost of extra boilers and equipment there. 
This is typical of Detroit Stoker performance in power and 
heating plants both large and small. There is a Detroit Stoker 
for every kind of service. Write for Bulletin 363. 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


Sales Offices and Engineering Department: 
Fifth Floor, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Works at Monroe, Michigan—District Offices in Principal Cities 
BUILT IN CANADA AT LONDON, ONTARIO 


MODERNIZE AND ECONOMIZE WITH 


DETROIT *::: STOKERS 


Samuel R. Lewis, Cons. Eng. 
Chicago, II. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


in upholstered, 30 in. mirrors, 20 in. end and occasion 
Approximately “Amodec” prices (all retail) : 


Three seat, upholstered couch (top price) 

Desk 

Chairs $18 
Single Bed $19.50 t 
Chest $30 t 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. is offering complete series of 
furniture for bedrooms, living rooms, and combinatio: ving 
room dining rooms. Kroehler chose Gilbert Rohde as jt 
designer. The Rohde furniture is in severe lines of consider 


Hedrich-Bleasin 


AMODEC DINING SET 


able beauty and is exclusively limited to solid oak, either 
natural finish or stained gray. The lines are low, the construe- 
tion solid. In sharp contrast to the “Amodec” price list is 
Kroehler’s: 


Three seat couch $98.50 
Desk $39.50 
Chairs $22.60 to $40 
Single Bed $16.50 to $18.50 
Chest $30 


It must be noted that the Kroehler furniture is cheaper 
not so much through its assembly line production as through 
the fact that it uses cheaper woods and less trimming than 
“Amodec.” The Furniture Mart last month heralded what 
should prove a merry sales fight between two top-notch and 
alert manufacturers. 


JORDAN MARSH’S COMPETITION 


Qe of the best known of Boston’s department stores, big 
rich Jordan Marsh Co., last month burst into full-page 
advertisements in Boston’s newspapers with the names o/ 
19 New England architects who had won prizes or honorable 
mentions in the store’s architectural competition for th 
design of four small homes. The Boston Post’s proud editorial 
statement that this competition was “the most outstanding 
building project ever launched by a retail store” could not 
easily be denied. Prize money totaled $4,200 brought entries 
from most of Boston’s well-known small house archi'ects 
(On pages 34 and 35 appear the winning Jordan Mar 
drawings. Forum of Events continued on page : 
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SRMANENTLY SILENT 


... that’s one of the big reasons why 


. Electrolux appeals so strongly to tenants 


* and prospective tenants 
ae 
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$98.50 
$39.50 








to $40 
$18.50 
$30 ACH YEAR, more and more _ience-features, and it’s easy to un- 
tenants are demanding the free- derstand why Electrolux makes such 
cheaper . 
through dom from noisy refrigeration which a big hit with tenants and prospective 


ing than 
ed what 


ytch and 
res, big 
full-page 
ames of 
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for the 
edit yrial 
standing 
ould not 
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chitects 
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only Electrolux offers. That’s one of 
the important reasons why, in New 
York City alone, 4500 apartment 
buildings are already equipped with 


this modern gas refrigerator. 


or Electrolux has no moving parts 
lo cause noise . . . no moving parts, 
either, to become noisy! A tiny gas 
flame does all the work . . . circulates 
(> simple refrigerant, which produces 
¢oostant cold, silently and unfailingly. 

\dd to the permanent silence of 
| -ctrolux its low operating cost, its 


‘kling beauty, its many conven- 
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tenants .. . why apartments offering 
this silent refrigeration find rental! 
season more successful. 

And remember, too: because Elec- 
trolux has no moving parts to wear, 
you are freed from this cause of re- 
frigeration complaint, interrupted 
service, and shortened life. Your loca! 
gas company displays Electrolux . . . 
backs and services every one it sells. 
See and examine it at your gas com- 
pany’s showroom today! Servel, Inc., 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Divi- 


sion, Evansville, Ind. 





ELECTROLUX 


THE SERVEL Gas REFRIGERATOR 
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PALACES OF THE HOT DOGES 


History fails to record the name of the intrepid genius who first 
conceived the idea of inflating a frankfurter to the Gargantuan 
Proportions of a building. But only his identity remains obscure 
as this display bears not too silent witness. Here motoring America 
meets at a thousand cross roads to gorge—amid architectural garni- 
ture that cannot quite conceal the excellence of the food, the 


modesty of th rices. You will notice that California has th maaan 
n y e price u i j e 4 


greatest number of representatives, but you should expect that, for \ ; <8 

anything haywire is always most haywire in California. aa 
Plucking their inspiration from nursery rhymes, the ‘‘comics” or 

occasional exuberant moments, the designers of these ‘‘eaties’”’ vie 

with one another in a fantastic free-for-all, to the delight of vast 

numbers of their fellow citizens, the great profit of their employers 


and the utter astonishment of visitors from foreign shores. 


CALIFORNIA 


All photos, Ewing Galloway K 0 D E | S L A N D 





CALIFORNIA 


a= ee 


EW JERSEY 


IFORNIA CONNECTICUT 





Equipment 
for Every 


Heating Need 


a The Arco Convector for concealed radiation: Cast Iron 
units come in four widths, and in lengths varying by 2%"’. 
Front panels and enclosures in a size and style for every re- 


quirement. The new Convector Catalogue tells all. Write for it. 








Copper Pipe 
and 
Fittings 


Controls and 


Accessories 


Boilers for 
Oil, Gas, Coal 





4 art of the complete line of 





One Undivided Responsibility 
for every type of installation — 


@ You can have the smartness of concealment 
plus the efficiency of cast iron when you specify 
the Arco Convector. Here is a product you can 
use with full confidence because it has been 
designed, produced and tested by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 

@ Arco Convectors are a part of the complete 
line of American Radiator Systems which provide 
modern heating for every purse and purpose. 
Whether the home is large or small, the fuel 
gas, coal or oil, there is an American Radiator 
System to meet the requirements efficiently and 
economically. 

@ You can be certain of undivided responsibility 
backed by the best known name in heating by 
specifying American Radiator products on all heat- 
ing installations. Write today for information on 
the complete line of modern heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





In some places you can 
save on building costs 
and yet give protection by 
specifying a cheap pipe. 
In other services only pipe 
such as Reading GPWI* 
Pipe will do the job. 


*GPW!—Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 


For complete information, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 


eee ee ee ee 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


Ric-wil Conduit in use for 
group heating at Shaker 
Syuare Cleveland tested 
line loss of less than 6.8% 


Protect 


Your 
a Underground 


STEAM LINES 


| pte Tile and Cast Iron Conduit Systems are certified for highest 
known efficiency in protection and insulation of underground steam 


power or heating lines. Rie-wiL service is thorough, from preliminary 


studies through specifications, installation, and check-up of operation. 
Write for details. 


The Ric-wiL Co., 
New York 


a dee 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 


1562 Union Trust Bldg., 


San Francisco 


Cleveland, O. 
Chicago 


Agents in principal cities. 
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BASEMENT ENTRANCE 


PLOT PLAN 





Class A ($5,000 to $7,500)—Robert L. Stevenson, Architect 





Class B ($7,500 to $10,000)—Wendell R. Holt. Architect 





JORDAN MARSH CO. COMPETITION PRIZE WINNERS 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Class C ($10,000 to $13,000) —Raymond J. Percival, Architect 


Class D ($20,000 or less)—Robert L. Stevenson, Architect 
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J RDAN MARSH CO. COMPETITION PRIZE WINNERS 
(Continued on page 37) 
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FIRST CHOICE OF ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Aerofin Standardized Light Weight Fan System heat 
exchange surface is the first choice of architects, engineers 
and building owners for Heating or Cooling because of its 
proved superiority. Progressive heating and cooling con- 
tractors install it because it gives complcte satisfaction. 

Aerofin is years in advance of ordinary heating and cool- 
ing surface because of its exclusive features. It is available 
in aluminum, copper or other special metals. Whatever you 
have wished for in a fan system surface you will find in 
Aerofin. 

The home office in Newark or any of our branch offices 
will gladly send complete descriptive literature or render 
prompt, personal and efficient technical cooperation. Simply 
write to the address below. 





tlexitube 


Aerofin 
POST OFFICE BUILDING. DETROIT Unit for Heating 
Aerofin Was the Choice When It Came to Fen Sys- ad —— with 


tem Surtace for the U. S. Post Office in Detroit. 


Robert O. Derrick, Architect and Engineer; 
Freyn Bros., Heating and Ventilating Contractors; 
Fan Apparatus by American Blower Corporation. 










AEROF 
850 FR 







PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 
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Air conditioning efficiency and economy 
are assured with full inch TEMLOK 


OR efficiency and economy 

in home air conditioning it 

is vital that an adequate thick- 
ness of insulation be used. And 
throughout the country, archi- 
tects are finding that Arm- 
strong’s Temlok Building In- 
sulation in the full inch thick- 
ness gives complete satisfaction. 
Full inch Temlok helps insure 
accurate temperature control at 
minimum cost! And it does 
more! Because it is fabricated 
from the resin-impregnated fibres 
of the southern yellow pine, 
Temlok resists the efficiency- 
destroying effects of moisture... 
provides dependable insulation 
for as long as the building stands! 
In the modern, air conditioned 
Manor House, shown above, 


one-inch Temlok Insulating Lath 
was specified for all exterior 
walls and for the first and 
second floor ceilings. In addition, 
all interior partitions are insu- 
lated with half-inch Temlok 
Insulating Lath so that indi- 
vidual rooms or parts of the 
house can be cooled or heated 
independently without waste. 
Complete description of Arm- 
strong’s Temlok Insulating Lath— 
as well as the other forms of Tem- 
lok Building Insulation: Board, 
Plank, Tile, etc.—will be found 
in the current issue of Sweet’s. 
For additional information and 
samples, write to Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Building 
Materials Div., 900 Con- 
cord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’’s 
TEMLOK BUILDING INSULATION 
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ABove —Air condi- 
tioned Manor House, 
designed by M. R. 
Evans of Lancaster, 
Pa., for the Lan- 
caster Real Estate 
Board as a model 
home. All _ exterior 
walls are insulated 
with full inch Arm- 
strong’s Temlok. 


Asove — For in- 
terior partitions, the 
architect specified 
half-inch Temlok In- 
sulating Lath. Ricut 
— Because of its sur- 
face texture, Temlok 
Lath provides an 
excellent base for 
plaster, 


Asove — Applyir 
Temlok  Insulatin 
Lath. In this moder 
air conditioned 
home, Temlok w 
aures economic 
operation of th 
heating and coolir 
equipme nt. 


* FOR 
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)RDA\ MARSH COMPETITION (Cont.) 


aincider| with the anouncement of the winners came Jordan 
farsh’s business-like invitation for bids from builders in the 
petropol'(an Boston area and a promise to start construc- 
‘on on seven houses immediately. The houses will be built 
ith FHA cooperation. 

The well-picked Jury of Award consisted of R. P. Bellows, 
airman of the Boston Municipal Art commission and 
hairman of the jury; Dean William Emerson of the M.I.T. 
school of Architecture; Fred A. Wilson, president of the 
fassachusetts Master Builders’ Association; Professor 
‘harles F. Killam of Harvard; Rodney Long, president of 
he Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange; John T. Burns, 
ormer president of the Exchange; Mrs. James J. Storrow, 
resident of Better Homes in America, Inc.; Mrs. Thomas 
’ Walker, president of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Vomen’s Clubs; Miss Alice F. Blood, director of the School 
f Home Economics, Simmons College. After deliberating 
an entire Friday and most of a Saturday the jury finally 
nicked as first prize winners: Robert L. Stevenson of Boston 
n Class A ($5,000 to $7,500), and Class D (not more than 
20,000) , Wendell R. Holt, South Hadley, in Class B ($7,500 
o $10,000), Raymond J. Percival of Forestville, Conn. 
n Class C ($10,000 to $13,000). Second prizes and honor- 
able mentions in Class A went to C. F. Springall, W. San- 
ford Full and Ernest G. Frizell, Robert L. Stevenson, Charles 
’ Goodale, Charles W. Newell; in Class B to Robert L. 
‘tevenson, Chester Pliny Currier, J. Henderson Barr, Allen 
R. Congdon, Frederic Leslie Ford; in Class C to Royal Barry 
Wills, Israel Nigrosh, Robert L. Stevenson, Lawrence B. 


— Applying 
I nsulatir 
this moder 
ditioned 
"emlok in 
conomic 
of 
ind cooling 
pment, 
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Anderson and Constantin A. Pert- 
zoff, John W. Foss; and in Class D 
to Royal Barry Wills, John P. Hef- 
fernan and Arthur C. Sprague, C. R. 
Pipe, Robert L. Stevenson, J. Wil- 
liam Beal, Sons. 

By far the most spectacular win- 
ner was Mr. Stevenson who with two 
firsts, a second and three honorable 
mentions ran away with $1,475 in 
prizes, more than a quarter of the 
offered total. A graduate of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and 
the Beaux-Arts School in New York 
City, Mr. Stevenson had his early 
training with Stanford White. He 
has lived in Boston for fifteen years, 
specializing in residential work. In 
all he submitted twelve designs to the competition, was 
pleased to announce when informed of his success that the 
Jordan Marsh contest marked his twenty-fifth anniversary 
in architectural competitions. 





R. L. STEVENSON 


LINCOLN VILLAGE 


I x Rockport, Indiana, the Fourth of July was a gala day. 
The Kiwanians staged an Indian raid under the leadership 
of Chief Funny Face. A parade started forming at 9:00 
A.M. The McGuffey Club held its first annual business 
meeting. But by far the most important event was the 
dedication of the Lincoln Pioneer Village, designed and 
planned by George H. Honig, built by FERA labor, super- 
vised by the Spencer County (Ind.) Historical Society, 
dedicated by Philip Lutz, Jr., Indiana Attorney General: 
(Continued on page 38) 


YOU CAN’T ALWAYS TAKE THEM 


YOURSELF... 


Plans and specifications often have to 
move fast from the draftsman’s desk 
to client—and back again. 

Of course the ideal situation would be 
to take them yourself. But if you can’t, 
there’s a personal courier, in the form 
of Railway Express service, waiting to 
serve you. 

You’ll get prompt pick-up, swift, un- 
erring delivery from us. Rates are low 
and include iiability. 

For service or information phone the 
nearest Railway Express office. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 96 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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PROTECT 
YOUR 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


WITH 
SLOAN VACUUM BREAKERS 


THE SLOAN Vacuum Breaker has a full l-inch opening 


from the atmosphere into the supply connection to the 





fixture, which absolutely prevents a vacuum of any 


degree from causing back-syphonage. 


The SLOAN Vacuum Breaker is easily applied to old 
installations as well as new and is guaranteed to pre- 
vent buck-syphonage with any make of flush valve when 
properly installed above the spill line of the fixture. 


“Your copy of our new catalog No. 35 is now ready” 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










VACATION CHOICE 


A vacation in Chicago will afford you 
complete relaxation, diversion and 
amusement. Cool Lake Michigan 
cruises! World-famed Art Institute, 
Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Planetarium—all within walking dis- 
tance of The Stevens—the perfect 
vacation hotel! Here are air-cooled 2 
dining rooms—roof promenade—roof 4 
sun bathing—children’s Fairyland— 7 Yj 
everything for pleasure and comfort. a 
Special weekly rates. Write for details. 5 


UY 


YY 
WORLD’S LARGEST HOTEL 3 
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(Continued from page 37) 


“The world will make a path to this memorial. 

Like the New Salem State Park in Illinois, the | 
Pioneer Village commemorates the early years of th: 
dent’s life. In this district he lived from the ages of 
to twenty-one. His mother, Nancy Hanks Linco! 
buried here at the age of 35; here too is buried his 
Sarah. It was in 1828 that Lincoln left Rockport | 
first flatboat trip to New Orleans, seeing, for the firs! 
on this trip, the abuses of slavery. In Rockport was 
Pitcher’s law office and Lincoln used to walk seventeen yjJes 
to borrow or return a law book from him. Near! 
Gentryville was the William Jones store where Lincoly 
worked for thirty cents a day. 

The Lincoln Pioneer Village consists of replicas of mos 


of the stores, offices, and homes connected with Lincoln’s 
Indiana days. Grouped together in four of the City Park’s 


thirty acres the Village is surrounded by a stockade and 
gate. Included are such historical reproductions as: Judge 





JUDGE PITCHER’S LAW OFFICE 


Lincoln walked 17 miles to get there 


Pitcher’s office, Spencer County’s first court house, the 
Reuben Grigsby cooper shop where both Thomas and 
Abraham Lincoln worked (this was originally in Gentry- 
ville). Included also is a replica of an Indian Village which 
stood on Rockport’s site before 1807. The entire Village is 
a simple, unaffected memorial to the Civil War President 
which will unquestionably become one of the many Meccas 
of the nation’s legion of Lincoln enthusiasts. 


ARCHITECTS ON PARADE 


Wauar Federal ar hitects do in their spare time as well as 
what they do when they are at work was resplendently 
revealed last month at the fourth annual exhibition of the 
Association of Federal Architects in the National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. The public gaped at water colors, peered 
at wood carvings, pored over plans and _ specifications, 
scrutinized line drawings, admired renderings. The Quarter- 
master’s Office transformed a picture of a tank into a thing 
of beauty. The Agriculture Department showed a tiger hunter 
at the kill with cowering woman at the side, a series of 
enlarged insects. The Veterans’ Administration exhibited 
every step in the building of the hospital at Roanoke, \ 
from the assignment by law from Congress to the final ph« 
graphs of the completed building. The roll call of blue pri 
in this exhibit weighed 29 pounds. 

On display was the Association’s gold medal which will 

(Continued on page 41) 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 
(Continued from page 38) 
ven e “individual or firm practicing architecture in 

I States that has made the most outstanding con- 
i the ensuing year to Federal Architecture.” The 

went on record as hoping that this medal would 
erly sought within the architectural profession as 
the Nobel Prize in other professions. 

lhe exhibition was in charge of a committee consisting of 

H. Stratton, Chairman, Veterans’ Administration; A. L. 
Blakeslee, Treasury Department, F. W. Southworth, Navy 
Department; L. M. Leisenring, War Department; H. A. Mag- 

ison, Agricultural Department. Part of their program in- 
yded the award of prizes for outstanding presentations by 
ndividuals and departments. The Jury of Award was com- 
»osed of Arthur B. Heaton, president of the Washington 
Chapter A.I.A., Victor Mindeleff, past president and Francis 
P. Sullivan, vice-president. 

Most signal individual award went to J. Wilmer Smith 
for his barracks at Balboa (rendered by Joseph A. Parks). 
[he first prize for the departmental ensemble exhibit was 
won by the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Department. One of its 
outstanding exhibits was a water color presentation of the 
U.S. Mint at California. The exhibit also included a series 
f six delicate pencil drawings. 

Architect Ralph Brodie of the Navy Department took 
first award in water colors with Architect James B. Corey, 
Department of Agriculture and Architect H. R. Woodward, 
War Department, second and third. Architect James Robert 
Dodge, Department of Agriculture, won first award in pastels 
with a picture “Dome of the Cathedral, Florence.” In the 
(rts and Crafts class R. L. Wood, War Department, won 
first place and in pencil drawings, Howard C. Sullivan of 
the Navy Department took honors. 

In all, the show represented the work of about 300 Federal 
architects. Only general observations to be made were: the 
architects had an unusually good time showing their work 
and evidently also enjoyed its creation; none of the Federal 
architects have been conspicuously tempted by “modernism.” 


COMPETITIONS 


Arcurrects, draftsmen, designers and students living in the 
sixteen middle western States, from Ohio to Nebraska and 
from Minnesota to Arkansas, are invited by the Chicago 
\rchitectural Club to participate in a terra cotta wall block 
competition. Prizes, given by the American Terra Cotta 
Company and the Northwestern Terra Cotta Corporation of 
Chicago, will total $500. The competition will be for the 
design of either a one- or two-story building with terra cotta 
machine-run wall blocks used in the facades. Finished draw- 
ings are due midnight, September 15. Information from the 
Chicago Architectural Club, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


(, Information published in the July ArcurrecturaL Forum 
concerning a competition for the Marietta, Ohio, Memorial 
City Hall has been superseded by a decision of the City 
Council to withhold action until after a vote of the people, 
August 13. Prospective competitors are invited to apply for 
information from the Architectural Adviser, Howard Dwight 
Smith, A. I. A., of the Architectural School of Ohio University, 
Columbus, before August 10. The competition is now ex- 
pected to start about August 20. 


€ ‘he University of Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts an- 
no ces the award of the John Stewardson Memorial Scholar- 
sh) to George C. Rudolph, graduate student in the Depart- 
m of Architecture, and 1934-35 Theophilus Parsons 
( ller fellow. The appointee receives an allowance of 
“I 0 for the study of architecture in this country or abroad. 
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Bd. J. Schulte 


Architect 
Concinnati, Ohio 


Kitchen, St. Meinrad Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


B planning the new dormitory for the venerable 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Meinrad, the archi- 
tect was instructed to build for eternity. The 
fidelity with which this idea was carried out is 
nowhere better revealed than in the provision 
that has been made for the preparation and serving 
of food. In planning and executing this work the 
architect and Father Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., util- 
ized the 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


| The cooking is done by steam and electricity. 
| The idea of permanence was maintained not only 
| in the heaviest duty type of standard items but 
| also in the construction of specially built equip- 
| ment and the use of Monel Metal wherever pos- 
| sible. The Kitchen is designed eventually to 
serve 2,400 meals daily. 


Architects are invited to avail themselves of our 
| engineering and planning service in connection 
| with all problems related to the preparation and 
| serving of food. This service is gratis to the 
| profession. Please send floor plans before con- 
| struction begins. 





© 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
A TT A TTT ITT AS TT TE ATS TS TN ATT 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The John Van Ran 


328 EGGLESTON AVE. 
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Owners Say Gar Wood Oil Heat Costs Less Than Coal 
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THIS COMPLETE 


RU-BER-OID 


BUILT-UP ROOFING 


’Z= CATALOG FREE 


F you are drawing plans that require flat roof con- 
I struction, or have re-roofing problems, you will 
appreciate a copy of this latest RU-BER-OID Built- 
up Roofing Catalog. 


It contains 30 specifications in all the popular types, 
weights and finishes to fit most every condition that 
could possibly confront you. Be sure and have a copy 
of this valuable catalog in your files. It is a sure way 
to secure the greatest value for each roofing dollar 


expended. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Successful architects guard their reputation zealously. 
They take no chances in specifying uncertain equip- 
ment . . . or equipment that has not been proved 
through actual service. 

Architects, the country over, are specifying the Gar 
Wood Tempered Aire Automatic Oil Heating and Air 
Conditioning System . . . because it is the accepted 


system with proved merit for economy and depend- 
ability. Sales of Gar Wood units are far ahead of 1934. 


The installation of a Gar Wood Tempered Aire Auto- 
matic Oil Furnace and Air Conditioning System makes 
any housea better home. Write for“ Home Heating Data.” 


Look for Gar Wood Systems in 
Sweet’s Catalog 20, Section 26 


Air Conditioning Division 


7926 Riopelle Street + Detroit, Michigan 


BOOKS 


(Continued from page 21) 


Among the most interesting projects in the book » 


se 
wooden summer camps and week-end cottages bui 

mountains. Constructed of logs, boards, and bam) vr. 
ered with thatched roofs, they are a refreshing con tiog 
of Japanese influences, and those of Wright and Le C, cS 
The best of these is the one the architect built for self 


with generous, open rooms, and a long ramp from t 
room to the quarters on the second floor. 

There is great variety in the material published, including 
not only residences, but factories, office buildings, gas sta. 
tions, a hospital, and two embassies. With the regrettable 
exception of the Yokohama office building for the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, a drab affair resembling a mi. 
Western post office, the work is of unusual interest. 


MAGICAL CITY. Intimate Sketches of New York. 
Pictures by Vernon Howe Bailey, with notes by 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 254 pp., 8144x1034, $2.50. Selections 


from a series of sketches published daily in the 
New York Sun. 


Mr. Bailey’s book suffers from an inaccurate title. Here is 
no magical city. The excellent drawings which go to make 
it up are good reporting on diverse aspects and activities of 
a large city, and that is all. For the New York which is 
transformed by smoke, and clouds, and rain into something 
fantastic beyond recognition, the city which at dusk seems 
the creation of some dreamy demiurge with a taste for the 





WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE PLAZA, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


theatrical, one looks to Pennell, perhaps, but not to “Magical 
City.” Which is in no sense a disparagement of Mr. Bailey’ 
drawings. Few people can go out with a sketchbook and pe! 
and ink, and come back with drawings as fresh and spirited, 
as truthful in their presentation of a given scene, as tes¢ 
Anyone who wishes to learn something about sketching ‘rom 
an acknowledged master of the craft will find plenty te 
study in this book. And with the interesting notes o! Mr 
Maurice the book is a guidebook of value to anyone who 
wants to extend his acquaintance with the most fascinating 
of cities. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 22) 


Q()] COOLER 

I [rane Company anounces the addition of the new 
oler to the numerous air conditioning products of 

The company plans to market the new product 
$70, a cost which is based on an increased market which 
uch a unit will find. It is designed for use in small stores, 
offices. and homes. In addition to its economy, the product 
has the advantage of being easy to install and can be 
put in without disrupting the activities within the building. 
In communities where the cold water supplied is at a tem- 
perature below 60°, this water may be used for the cooling 
medium, which, of course, reduces the original cost and 
operating cost to a minimum, as well as supplying one of 
the most efficient means for cooling known. The unit also 
operates on direct expansion refrigerants such as Freon, Am- 
monia or CO, but it is probable that the majority of installa- 
tions wil! be of the cold water type. 


802. ELECTRIC AIR CLEANER 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced the development of an electtical unit to remove dust 
and other solid and liquid particles in air, which is claimed 
to be the most efficient air cleaner as yet constructed. The 
device is in the form of an electrostatic air cleaner which 
permits the particles to remove themselves from the air. 
Electrically the unit is a comparatively simple device. It 
is so arranged that it draws particle-filled air past two small 
wires, suspended horizontally. Connected to a power pack, 
which raises their voltage, these wires “charge” all air par- 
ticles in their vicinity. Next the ionized particles are drawn 
through a series of plates which are also charged. The plates 
have opposite polarity, within the result that just as a 
needle jumps over to a magnet, so do these air particles move 
and cling to the plate. Thus the air is made to clean itself. 

In addition, a film of oil covers each plate to make certain 
that the particles after being attracted, stick to the plates. 

The air, freed of particles, is then sent on into the room 
hy means of a fan. The unit requires only about 50 watts to 
operate, the same amount of current consumed by an ordi- 
nary electric lamp. 

After the aluminum plates fill up, they may be cleaned 
by simply running water over them. 


803. NEW CUT-OFF 


Steam and vapor boilers are sometimes ruined due to firing 
without sufficient water. This is especially likely in cases where 
automatic heating is used. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. announces a new low water cut-off and duplex switch 
designed to prevent this danger. This control is arranged to 
open the circuit to the burner control when the boiler water 
level has reached a danger point, and closes the same circuit 
automatically when the water level rises. It is further pro- 
vided with a mercury switch for connection with alarm or 
signal systems. 


804. NEW PAINT 


he New Jersey Zinc Co. is now manufacturing a new indus- 
trial paint for protection against corrosion which is termed 
“Zine Dust” paint. This is claimed to be superior to other 
forms of protective paint for use on irons or steels. It may be 
applied either with brush or spray. Among other advantages 
med is the fact that since Zinc Dust is non-toxic and that it 
cc. be used with many of the synthetic resin vehicles, it is an 
ecllent paint for underwater exposures on the inside of drink- 
i water tanks or piping. It is also suggested as an anticorro- 
‘!_ © primer for steel ship hulls. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The proof of the floor covering is in what 
those who have used it tell you. With instal- 
lations in more than forty states, we will send 
you on request accurate data on the homes, 
shops and offices nearest you whose owners 
have gained maximum of floor beauty and 


comfort by installing AZROCK Carpet Tile at 


a minimum of initial and maintenance expense. 


The durable materials that enter into the con- 
struction of this resilient, fire-resistant, non- 
conducting floor covering guarantee long life 
service. And AZROCK needs no expensive 
preparation whether laid over old wood floors 
or new. 


Only sold installed. Let us put you in touch 
with our nearest distributing contractor. 


Azrock products include Carpet 
tile, Floor tile, Textured Plank 
and Industrial tile. Mail coupon 
below for detailed information. 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





iy L] Please send me more information about AZROCK 
carpet tile LJ and other AZROCK products. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
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A DISTINGUISHED HOME 


805. STEELTEX 


World leaders and distinguished visitors... for over forty For light concrete floors and roofs Johns-Manvil rs SH 
Steeltex floor lath, a combined reenforcement and fory 
makes possible important structural advantages an 
Waldorf is more than an internationally famous hotel... omies in construction. 


it is a delightful home. Room rates are from $5 the day. A fabric of 12-gauge cold-drawn electrically welded gal. n stl 
; vanized steel wire in 3 or 4 in. mesh provides the reenforciy 


years... have stopped at The Waldorf-Astoria. For The 


. on > 


The mesh is attached to a tough corded backing—which ac; 


, : : 5 ed mi 
as the form—by means of crimp wires. These crimps al 


“) at tr 
space the reenforcement at proper distance from the back srtiti 


ing so that concrete completely surrounds and embeds the 
wires, saving the labor of blocking up or pouring the sla! aatie 
in two operations. 
Steeltex is furnished in rolls 4x 125 ft. and applied 
unrolling over joists and cutting to length. It is then attache 9. Pl 
to an end or anchored joist, drawn taut by a special stretche; \ lo 
and fastened by clips to intermediate joists. sritte! 
Another form of Steeltex, in 2 x 2 in. mesh, with a specia o. Ki 
damp and waterproof backing, is produced to serve as 4 bested 


oO’ ed 


and 









base for stucco. Use of the wire mesh reenforcement, it is [sofa 
pointed out, provides adequate tensile strength by thoroughly [Bpperat 
embedding tn the stucco a fabric of steel while the backing JJone. E 
seals the back of the slab against penetration of moisture vill b 
and dampness. For this type construction Steeltex comes in Jautho 


E rolls 110% ft. x 49 in. or 49 x 52 in. sheets. It can also BRmethe 
. be applied over sheathing where it wished to stucco the Jminut 
onde means. « sine Oh Sete Beeeeh.. cae enke | exterior of a frame building. wk. 
10. F 


806. TAKAPART WALL ; 
oar 
The Takapart Products Co. announces a new fireproof wall 7 
which is claimed to eliminate all wet trades, can be painted, 
has almost complete salvage value, and is insulated against 
sound transmission, at a cost no higher than an ordinary BR, oo 
wall. It comes in precast dry sections in standard widths tie! 
and heights eliminating all mixing on the premises. The nne 
precast units contain a core of cellular fireproof insulating Jo » 
material. Spaces between units are filled with precast gypsum by th 
members so designed that when the joints are pointed they . 
become invisible, making the wall a continuous unbroken sl. I 
surface ready for painting and similar in appearance to the Th 
ordinary plastered masonry wall. The base is made of a mix- light- 
ture of asbestos fibers and Portland cement formed under thern 
pressure and projects xs in. beyond the face of the wall insul: 
Units are 3 in. thick, not including projection of the base Po 
on each side and weigh 9 Ibs. per square foot of wall area of P 


Where glazed units are desired, frames are provided in place erali; 
of the precast units for the glazed areas. Where doors occur, lbs. 
the jambs are erected as a sectional unit at the same time shap 


the wall is being erected. Units are so spaced as to ailow its p 
the passage of electric conduit both vertically and _hori- So 
zontally throughout the wall. other 
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BOl LERS Re | 807. NEW THREE-LIGHT BULB veg 


THE MODERN ECONOMICAL Westinghouse announces a new bulb that gives 50, 100, or pr 
HEAT-POWER UNIT 150 watts of illumination. This makes it possible to obtain : 
three levels of illumination with the table models of certified 
Portable return tubular fire box portable lamps. Table lamps which have hitherto been usable J p, 
power boilers for 100 to 150 only as decorative light sources may now also serve as reading J 
Ibs. pressure. Send for Form lights. The low wattages provide decorative and conversa 
9090-AAF. tional light while the 100 and 150 watts available at the turn B® ), 
of a switch provide satisfactory reading and study light. Th 
bulb is frosted inside, and has a mogul screw base. The «ver 
age life of a bulb is 1,000 hours. 


ee 





THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Division of Struthers Wells - Titusville Corporation eae 
rITUSVILLE. PA (Continued on page 49) 
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ODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 46) 


SHE’ \KPROOF WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


Prank lt. Walker Co. announces a joist support and parti- 
which eliminate much of the settlement in wood 
i yildings due to shrinkage. Instead of setting the parti- 
» studs on top of the wood floor joists, the shrinkproof par- 
‘ion shoe is placed over the top of the joist. These are fast- 
od near the bottom of the joist so that any shrinkage of the 
st from the top does not affect the level of the bottom of the 
tition studs above. A somewhat similar principle is em- 
oved in the use of the joist support which obviates the ne- 
ossit} for deep cuts in studs to receive the conventional wood 


and. 


9, PICKPROOF LOCK 


\ lock so nearly completely burglarproof that it is under- 
sritten by Lloyd’s is now manufactured by the Dudley Lock 
o. Known as the Dudley 4-in-1 Pickproof Lock, it has been 
tested by police executives in every way imaginable. The key 
is of a unique design said to be copy-proof which has four edges 
operating four sets of pin tumblers instead of the conventional 
one. Each lock is sold with a registry tag and no duplicate key 
vill be sold without presentation of this registry tag to an 
authorized dealer or to the Dudley Lock Co. itself. The 
method of installation is so simple that it requires only two 
minutes to replace old and obsolete cylinders with this new 

lock. 


\0. RADIATOR TRAPS 


Sarco Co., Inc., is constantly improving its line of radiator 
traps which are particularly useful for application to existing 
steam systems. The company also manufactures adapters 
vhich can be used on old-fashioned two-pipe gravity systems 
to convert the outlet valve into an efficient radiator trap, 
itilizing the old valve body without disturbing the piping 
mnections. Sarco engineers will also survey an ancient sys- 
tem and make recommendations for increasing its efficiency 
by the use of more modern valves. 


sll. LIGHT-WEIGHT CEMENT 


The Porete Manufacturing Co. has brought out a new 
light-weight Portland cement cellular concrete called Pore- 
therm which has wide possibilities as a heat and sound 
insulating material. 

Poretherm is a high grade heat insulating material made 
of Portland cement with or without an addition of min- 
eralized wood fiber. It is usually made in two weights, 19 
bs. and $2 Ibs. per cubic foot. It can be made in precast 
shapes, in form of slabs and blocks and various sizes, but 
its principal use is where it is poured in the field. 

Some of the advantages of Poretherm, compared with 
other insulating materials, are, being a Portland cement prod- 
uct it is permanent and fireproof, unlike materials made of 
vegetable or wood fiber it does not deteriorate or spoil when 
continuously exposed to moisture, and it is odorless, vermin- 
proof and fungi-proof. 

Voretherm is poured on the job in an ordinary tilting type 
rete mixer. Portland cement and water to which the 
te Foaming Agent is added are mixed to the consistency 
of a creamy emulsified cement slurry, which is poured and 
placed easily. This slurry is cast and finished to the proper 
I at which it sets; no expansion takes place after the 
m rial is poured, because the air has been beaten mechan- 
y into the slurry, and no chemical action takes place for 
icing a gas. 


COl 


(Continued on page 50) 

















Office of Jobn Russell Pope, Architect 
Calking by Ev-Air-Tight Caulking Co., New York 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


New Rochelle. New York 


Sealed Weather-tight with 





Dedicated in 1929, the First Presbyterian Church of New 
Rochelle has occupied a high niche in architectural beauty. 
As a contributing factor in its structural permanence, Pecora 
Calking Compound was employed to seal all joints against 
weather damage. In planning a new structure, remodelling 
an old one, and always for air-conditioned buildings, you can 
depend upon Pecora Calking Compound. Sponsored by 
years of satisfactory performance. It will mot dry out, 
crack or chip when properly applied. 


For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Peeora 
Paint 
Company 


Ine. 
Fourth and Venango Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Est. 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Also Makers of 


SASH PUTTIES 
MORTAR STAINS 


Bais b leita 


WE eitls 


CALKING GUN 








This New Type, High-Pressure Cartridge 
Calking Gun (patent applied for) is a great 
Time and Material Saver Pecora Calking 


SUCTION MASTIC 
Compound is packed in Non-Refillable car 
tridges of approximately One Quart capacity for Structural Glass 
oe —— a ~ wpe 
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Iron Fireman bin feed models feed coal from 
bin to fire. 


WE will gladly send Don Graf 
Data Sheets and other de- 
scriptive Iron Fireman literature to 
architects and draftsmen who are 
interested in the application of 
automatic coal firing to residential 
heating plants and to commercial 
boilers up to 300 hp. Address 3212 
W. 106 St., Cleveland, Ohio. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


The machine that made coal an automatic fuel 





FORT DUQUESNE 
Built 1754 


Portals of 
HOSPITALITY 


Pittsburgh has played an important 

part in the settlement and growth 

of these United States. Here was the far frontier 

of the original thirteen colonies. Today this great 

hotel, symbol of modern hospitality, towers high 

above tiny Fort Duquesne, which for one hundred 

and eighty years has stood “at the forks of the 

Ohio;’ the last portal of hospitality for those headed 

downstream to “Ole Kaintuck.” = Experienced 
travelers recognize this fine hotel 
as the best address and the lar- 
gest hotel in Pennsylvania. Four 
restaurants, the famous Urban 
Roof Garden and the air-cooled 
Continental Bar. 


Rates from $3.50 Single, $5.00 Double 


nat 
ao I a tae 


WILLIAM PENN 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 49) 


812. ELECTRIC TIME CLOCK SYSTEMS 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. of Boston is ann cing 
its extensive line of Electric Clock Systems required in med. 
ern establishments—schools, hospitals and public bui 


: ITS. 
These systems include 


watchman’s clock systems, . i psed 
time recorders, fire alarm movements and fire and watcl cq. 
trol desks. They are based on a simplified hourly correction 
of all clocks, which eliminates the necessity of wearing cop. 
tacts in secondary clocks, thereby eliminating maintenance. 
and guaranteeing long life and economy. An illustrated book. 
let has been prepared describing these clocks and may }e 
had upon request. 


813. ALUMINUM 


The Aluminum Co. of America has issued a new boo 
which describes in complete detail the physical characteris 
tics and uses of their product. In recent years the rapidly 
increasing field of uses for aluminum in all branches of 
machine design as well as in building construction has led 
to the development of a great number of alloys, each of 
which is listed in this booklet. While the greater number 
of these have at present no direct application to the field 
of building, the increased importance of this material re. 
quires that the architect become more than superficially 
acquainted with its properties. The newly developed alloys 
which have greater resistance to corrosion than pure 
aluminum are described in considerable detail, as well as the 
methods of protecting the metal from the action of the ele- 
ments. Ease of fabrication of aluminum and the facility with 
which it may be worked are among the reasons for its in- 
creased use on interiors. The booklet contains a number 
of illustrations of buildings on which it has been employed. 


814. NEW LUMINESCENT PAINT 


Grobet File Corp. of America announces the production of 
a new luminescent paint called “Dialux,” the principal ele- 
ment of which is a phosphorescent salt known as sulphur of 
calcium. This is one of those compounds which has the prop- 
erty of becoming luminescent after a short exposure to either 
natural or artificial light. Dialux does not contain any radio 
active matter and is neither inflammable nor toxic. It can be 
applied on metal, glass, cloth, paper, wood and hard rubber 
compositions. It is made in two varieties, (1) for brush appli- 
cation with a resin base; and (2) for air gun application with 
an enamel base. Both varieties dry quickly and have high 
mechanical resistance. Covering capacity is 20-30 sq. ft. per 
pound. Its use is indicated wherever luminescent indication in 
dark places is desired. 


815. INNOVATION IN RUBBER FLOORING 


Stedman Rubber Flooring Co. has recently introduced 4 
new development to answer the need for a rubber tile floor at 
a price in keeping with present-day hospital budgets. This is 
a reenforced rubber tile floor of 4 in. thickness. Previous to 
this, rubber floors have been available only in *s in. and ‘4 in. 
thicknesses. The new material is made from the same formule 
as the heavier grades and is available in the same range of 
colors. 


ERRATUM 


Due to erroneous information received, credit was give 
to the Kalman Steel Corporation for the steel joists used 
in the Wyatt Clinic (June issue). Actually they were fur- 
nished by the Soulé Steel Company. 
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